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CHAPTER    I. 

"JPRED  HOLT  had  been  spending  the 
early  part  of  his  long  holidays  with  a 
reading-party  in  the  north,  but  he  came 
home  at  the  beginning  of  September,  and 
made  acquaintance  with  Eldon  and  his 
mother's  cottage. 

"  And  an  uncommonly  nice  little  place  it 
is,"  he  said  approvingly,  when  he  had  been 
taken  by  Mrs.  Holt  and  Patience  over  every 
part  of  it.  "  It's  a  place  anybody  might 
live  in." 

''  I'm  glad  you  think  so,"  said  Patience  to 
this  speech,  demurely. 
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''Oh,  It's  first-rate,"  cried  Fred,  with  still 
greater  warmth  and  condescension.  "Just 
the  sort  of  house  you  ought  to  have.  I'll 
tell  you  what," — and  then  he  paused  for  a 
moment — "  I  should  like  amazingly  to  ask 
Colville  to  come  down  and  stop  for  a 
week  ?  " 

'*  Ah — you  think  that  on  the  whole  you 
wouldn't  be  ashamed  to  let  him  see  the 
place  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Holt,  with  a  twinkle  In 
her  eye. 

But,  naturally,  this  speech  offended  Fred, 
and  he  frowned  (though  he  blushed  too), 
and — 

"  Ashamed  !  Such  rubbish  !  "  he  exclaimed 
body.  '*  Of  course,  if  you  take  a  fellow  up 
in  that  way — " 

Mrs.  Holt,  however,  only  laughed. 

''  My  dear,"  she  said,  **  ask  your  friend 
Colville,  or  any  other  friend  you  please. 
We  have  a  spare  room,  and  as  long  as  you 
are  here  you  can  Invite  any  one  you  like  to 
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fill  it.  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  see  Mr. 
Colville.     Shall  I  write  to  him,  and  say  so  ? " 

And  then  Fred  was  mollified,  and  a  note 
was  written  to  Mr.  Colville  on  the  following 
day. 

Fred  had  altered  a  good  deal  since  he  had 
lived  in  Edinburgh  on  his  own  footing.  He 
looked  very  much  more  of  a  man,  Patience 
thought  ;  he  was  less  sleepy  too,  on  the 
whole — and  he  was  also  more  masterful. 

"  I  don't  know  if  he  is  improved,"  she  said 
to  her  mother  critically  ;  "  but  at  any  rate  he 
is  not  the  same.  I  don't  think  I  like  him 
so  well  in  some  ways  ;  he  has  become  such 
a  very  lordly  person.  But  yet,  taking  him 
outwardly,  he's  rather  a  credit  to  the  place 
(don't  you  think  so,  mother  ?) — a  greater 
credit,  one  may  thankfully  say,  than  Marwood 
is  to  the  ClifT, — or  Ralph  to  the  Manor  House," 
she  added  with  a  little  laugh. 

But  Mrs.  Holt  only  shook  her  head  at 
this  speech  and  answered  sensibly — 
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"  You  are  too  fond  of  comparing  people, 
my  dear.  Fred  is  our  own  boy,  and  so,  of 
course,  to  us  he  is  better  than  other  people. 
That  is  all  we  need  say.  Mr.  Wharton,  you 
may  be  sure,  thinks  his  boy  best." 

"  But  Uncle  James  doesn't  follow  suit," 
retorted  Patience  laughing.  '^  Uncle  James 
is  free  from  such  prejudices,  so  I  mean  pre- 
sently to  go  to  him  for  his  opinion.  An 
unbiased  opinion  is  such  a  valuable  thing ! 
I  shall  think  a  good  deal  of  what  Uncle 
James  says." 

**  You  are  a  silly  child,"  returned  her 
mother,  and  declined  to  pursue  the  subject 
any  farther. 

But  she  smiled  to  herself  afterwards  rather 
contentedly  as  she  recalled  Patience's  com- 
parison. Yes,  she  was  happy  to  have  Fred  for 
her  son,  and  she  was — rather  sorry  for  those 
other  people, — very  sorry  for  her  brother, 
and  not  without  commiseration  even  for  the 
Squire.      *'  But    any  parent  might  be  proud 
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of  my  boy,"  she  thought.  ''  How  handsome 
he  has  grown  !  what  a  manly  fellow  he  looks  ! 
Poor  James ! — I  think  if  I  had  such  a  son  as 
he  has  it  would  half  break  my  heart.  And 
that  poor  clumsy  Ralph  too  !  He  must  be 
a  trial  to  his  father  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart,  though  he  carries  it  off  so  well.  Oh, 
yes,  I  have  been  very — very  much  blessed." 
And  so  in  this  way  she  went  on  meditating, 
with  a  pitying  and  thankful  heart. 

But  Patience  on  her  part  did  not  feel  quite 
so  grateful  for  Fred.  ''  He's  very  nice  to 
look  at,  but  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that 
he's  pretty  selfish,"  she  had  begun  to  think, 
half  dubiously.  "  He's  like  an  angel,  of 
course,  in  comparison  with  Marwood, — but — 
well,  I  wonder  if  he's  really  as  nice-natured 
as  that  stupid  Ralph  !  It  seems  an  odd  thing 
to  say,  when  Ralph  is  such  a  boor, — but  I 
almost  think — I  do  almost  think — that  if  I 
wanted  to  get  a  kind  thing  done,  for  myself 
or  anybody  else,  I   would  rather  ask  Ralph 
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to  do  It  than  I  would  ask  Fred.  I  don't 
know,  but  I  think  I  would.  Only  one  has 
at  the  same  time  to  remember,"  she  added 
fairly,  "  that  brothers  often  won't  do  things 
for  sisters  that  they  are  ready  enough  to  do 
for  other  people.  That  isn't  nice  of  them, 
but  it's  true.  Now  I  should  rather  like  to 
know  how  Ralph  would  treat  a  sister — if  he 
had  one.  I  may  be  quite  wrong,  of  course, 
but  I  half  fancy  he  would  be  different  from 
Fred." 

And  she  continued  to  speculate  about  this 
matter,  and,  justly  or  unjustly,  to  approach 
to  certain  conclusions.  Ralph  Wharton  was 
stupid — he  was  a  boor — he  was  a  person  to 
be  laughed  at ;  but  at  the  same  time  an  in- 
tuitive perception  was  creeping  Into  her  mind 
that  he  was  kind,  and  by  no  means  wrapped 
up  in  himself 

And  so  it  happened  that  when,  in  the 
course  of  their  first  evening's  talk  all  together, 
the  Squire's  son  was  being  discussed,  Fred 
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— taking  up,  It  must  be  allowed,  only  the  same 
tone  about  him  that  Patience  herself  had 
done  in  her  letters  repeatedly — made  some 
jesting  remarks  such  as  were  calculated  to 
turn  him  into  ridicule,  this  unreasonable 
young  woman  chose  to  challenge  these 
utterances,  and  to  stand  up  in  Ralph's  defence. 

"He  may  be  stupid,  but  he's  not  a  person 
to  be  talked  of  as  if  he  were  despicable,"  she 
said  with  vigour.  *'  Of  course  it's  easy  to 
laugh  at  him — I  know  I  laugh  at  him  myself, 
— but  at  any  rate  he's  a  first-rate  sportsman  ; 
everybody  allows  that  ;  and  you  can't  be  a 
first-rate  sportsman,  I  should  think,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  a  fool." 

"  Well,  I  only  took  the  tone  about  him 
that  I'm  sure  you've  always,  till  now,  taken 
yourself,"  retorted  Fred  to  this  outbreak,  a 
little  surprised.  "  I'm  sure  /  don't  want  to 
make  him  out  a  fool.  He  ought  to  know 
something  about  sport,  if  he  knows  anything. 
I    suppose,    by   the    way,    there's   very  good 
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shooting  about  here  ?  I  was  rather  wonder- 
ing," said  Fred  dubiously,  ''  whether  I  was 
likely  to  be  able  to  get  any  while  I  stop  ?  " 

"  You  can  get  as  much  as  you  like,"  replied 
his  mother  ;  "Mr.  Wharton  has  spoken  to 
me  about  it,  and  he  will  speak  to  yourself, 
you  will  find,  the  first  time  you  meet." 

•''  Oh,  then,  that's  all  right,"  cried  Fred 
with  satisfaction  ;  and  he  retired  to  rest  on 
this  first  night  of  his  stay  at  the  cottage  very 
markedly  disposed  to  think  well  of  his 
mother's  new  friends. 

Nor  did  they  sink  in  his  estimation  when, 
two  days  later,  he  went  out  for  his  first  day's 
shooting  with  them.  Fred  himself,  with  his 
town  upbringing,  was  nothing  of  a  sports- 
man, and  the  birds  that  he  brought  to  the 
ground  on  this  occasion  were  few  indeed  ; 
but  he  returned  home  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
if  not  much  elated  about  his  own  perform- 
ances, at  any  rate  roused  to  enthusiasm  with 
regard  to  those  of  his  companions. 
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''  Why,  they're  a  splendid  pair  of  fellows  !  " 
he  exclaimed,  with  what  was  for  him  quite 
unusual  warmth.  "  I  never  saw  such  hands 
at  shooting  in  my  life — the  young  one  espe- 
cially. He's  got  an  eye  like  a  hawk, — and 
such  an  aim !  You  call  him  stupid.  My 
word  ! — he's  not  talkative,  but,  as  far  as  sport 
goes,  at  any  rate,  he's  got  a  head  upon  his 
shoulders." 

"  Has  he  ?  "  asked  Patience  carelessly,  after 
this  speech.  She  had  been  rather  inclined 
to  speak  respectfully  of  Ralph  for  the  last 
day  or  two,  but  now,  since  some  one  else 
seemed  disposed  to  take  up  the  cudgels  for 
him,  the  capricious  young  lady  chose  to 
change  her  tone  again.  "  Well,  if  he  has  so 
much  wit  to  give  to  sport,  I  should  say  it  is 
a  pity  that  he  doesn't  care  to  employ  some 
of  it  a  little  more  usefully." 

**  Oh,  that's  no  concern  of  mine,"  returned 
Fred,  sensibly  enough.  "  /  don't  know 
in  what  other  ways  he  may  employ  his  wits. 
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Perhaps  he  may  employ  them  on  more  things 
than  you  know  of.  But,  any  way,  it  seems 
to  me  to  need  some  culture  of  a  man's 
faculties  to  be  such  a  shot  as  this  young 
Wharton  is.  I  should  like  you  to  see  him, 
my  dear !  You'd  think  of  him  with  a  little 
more  respect  then  perhaps." 

But  Patience  only  laughed  at  this. 

"  Oh,  we  both  think  enough  of  him  already 
— quite  as  much  as  there's  any  need  we 
should  do,"  she  exclaimed  lightly.  ''  Here 
is  mamma,  who  is  sick  of  his  very  name,  and 
shakes  in  her  shoes  if  she  sees  him  making 
for  the  house.  For,  you  see,  Fred,"  cried 
the  girl,  *'  it's  not  only  to  the  birds  that 
he's  so  dangerous.  Some  frightful  influence 
attacks  him  when  he  gets  into  a  drawing- 
room.  It  all  comes,  I  dare  say,  from  his 
irresistible  faculty  for  destruction,  but  there's 
not  a  piece  of  furniture  nor  an  ornament 
that's  safe  from  him.  And,  by  the  way," 
— craning    her    neck    suddenly    forward    to 
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inspect  it, — ''  I  rather  think  that  chair  you 
are  sitting  on  now  is  one  that  he  cracked 
the  last  time  he  was  here.  Sometimes  he 
cracks  the  chairs,  and  sometimes  he  breaks 
them  outright.  It's  very  awkward.  I've 
put  away  a  few  of  the  most  perishable 
things.  But  I  wouldn't  sit  on  that  chair, 
if  I  were  you.  Or  I  would  examine  it  first, 
at  any  rate." 

And  then,  as  Fred  got  up,  and  gravely 
began  to  test  the  security  of  his  seat,  she 
chuckled  a  little  to  herself,  though  without 
any  audible  sound.  How  was  it  that,  when 
other  people  showed  a  disposition  to  praise 
Ralph,  she  could  not  restrain  herself  from 
turning  him  into  ridicule  ?  It  was  not 
because  she  disliked  him — for  she  did  not 
dislike  him. 

"  I  think  she's  improved  in  looks,  but 
she's  an — odd  kind  of  girl,  really,"  Fred  had 
already  said  in  private  to  his  mother.  "  I 
suppose,   on    the  whole,   she's    less    peculiar 
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than  she  used  to  be,  but  I  can't  bear  girls 
to  be  so  queer,  and — snappish.  You  see,  you 
never  know  where  to  have  her — and  she  has 
a  nasty  way  of  always  trying  to  get  the 
better  of  you.  I  can't  think  who  she's  like, 
mother.     She's  not  a  bit  like  Celia  or   Lily." 

*'  She  is  a  great  deal  cleverer  than  either 
Celia  or  Lily,"  replied  Mrs.  Holt  to  this 
speech  with  some  spirit.  "They  are  very 
good  girls,  but  they  are  very  commonplace. 
Now  Patience  has  her  faults,  but  she  is 
certainly   not  commonplace." 

**  No, — but  she  would  be  better  perhaps 
if  she  were,"   suggested   Fred  bluntly. 

To  this,  however,  Mrs.  Holt  would  by 
no  means  agree,  and  she  loyally  stood  up 
for  her  daughter. 

**  No,  you  are  wrong,"  she  insisted.  "  The 
commonplace  is  a  poor,  dull,  narrow  thing  ; 
it  has  no  capabilities  in  it.  But  Patience, 
however  vexing  she  may  sometimes  be,  is 
full  of  capabilities.     She   troubles  me  often, 
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but  she  is  always  interesting  to  me.  And 
you  don't  know  how  some  people  take  to 
her.  At  the  Cliff,  for  instance  (with  the 
exception  of  your  aunt),  they  don't  know 
how  to  make  enough  of  her ;  and  as  for  Mr. 
Wharton,  he  pets  her  as  if  she  were  his 
daughter.  I  am  almost  uneasy  about  it.  In 
fact,  Fred — I  have  said  nothing  to  anybody 
else — but,  do  you  know,  it  has  seriously 
begun   to  embarrass  me." 

And  then,  with  some  anxious  puckers  in 
her  brow,  Mrs.  Holt  raised  her  eyes  to 
her  son's  face.  But  Fred  gazed  at  her 
in  return  with  absolute  blankness.  The 
young  man  was  no  reader  of  riddles.  He 
required  speech  to  be  plain,  if  he  was 
expected   to  understand  it. 

''  I  don't  see  how  it  can  matter,"  was  all 
he  said  briefly  when  his  mother  paused. 
"If  he  likes  her — it's  all  right,  I  should 
think." 

'*  But   it   isn't  right,  my  dear,"   exclaimed 
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Mrs.  Holt,  impatiently,  *'  if  he  has  views 
for  her  in  his  mind  with  which  she  won't 
be  able  to  comply.  Don't  you  understand, 
Fred  ?  He  has  a  son  —  and  I  have  a 
daughter." 

Then  her  meaning  dawned  on  the  young 
man. 

''  Oh !  "  he  said  suddenly,  and  stood  mute 
for  two  or  three  moments,  pondering  this 
new  idea.  ''  What — you  think  he'd  like  to 
make  a  match  between  them  ?  "  he  inquired 
doubtfully  after  this  pause. 

**  It  is  hardly  a  case  for  thinking,  Fred. 
I   may  almost  say   I   know  he  would." 

*'  Well  !  "  murmured  Fred  slowly  and 
rather  complacently,  "  it  wouldn't  be  a  bad 
move.  It's  a  great  chance  if  she  would 
ever  do   better." 

"  But,  my  dear,  she  has  no  regard  for 
the  young  man!"  said  Mrs.  Holt.  "You 
hear  the  way  in  which  she  speaks  of  him 
— you  see  for  yourself  how  uncultivated  and 
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rough  he  is.  It  would  be  an  impossible 
marriage.  I  don't  want  to  say  a  word 
against  him  ;  I  believe  he  is  good  and 
well-meaning — but  how  could  Patience  ever 
marry  such  a  clod  ?  " 

''  Well,  then,  don't  let  her,"  said  Fred. 
"  I  see  nothing,  any  way,  for  you  to  bother 
yourself  about." 

"  My  dear,  don't  you  see  this " — (the 
colour  had  come  into  Mrs.  Holt's  face) — 
"  that  we  are  under  daily  obligations  to  the 
Squire,  and  that  he  and  Patience  are  already 
almost  like  father  and  daughter  ?  Don't  you 
see  how  difficult  his  kindness  and  intimacy 
with  us  make  it  for  me  to  tell  him  that  he 
is  striving  for  a  thing  the  very  thought  of 
which  I  hardly  know  how  to  endure  ?  And 
then  there  is  Patience  herself!  I  might 
perhaps  manage  to  speak  to  him  if  I  had 
only  him  and  myself  to  think  about,  but — 
Patience  is  so  difficult,  Fred.  I  don't  want 
to  complain  of  her,  but  she  zs  difficult.     She 
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is  SO  perverse.  If  I  were  to  suggest  to  her 
that  she  might  marry  Ralph  Wharton,  in  all 
probability  she  would  be  indignant ;  and 
yet,  if  I  should  assume  that  she  wouldn't 
marry  him,  and  venture  to  say  a  word  on 
the  subject  to  the  Squire,  I  can  almost 
believe  —  positively,  Fred,  I  can  almost 
believe — that,  simply  out  of  opposition,  she 
would  declare  she  would  marry  the  man — 
and  would  do  it.  You  don't  know  where  to 
have  her,  you  see.  She  doesn't  mean  to  be 
provoking,  poor  child  ;  she  can't  help  it,  I 
suppose  ;  but  she  is  difficult  to  deal  with, 
my  dear." 

''  H'm !  It's  a  rather  queer  state  of 
things,"  remarked  Fred  after  a  little  pause. 
"  But  perhaps  the  young  fellow  wouldn't 
have  her  ? "  he  suddenly  suggested,  after 
some  moments  of  meditation.  **/ wouldn't, 
I   know,   if  I   were  in  his  place." 

Mrs.  Holt,  however,  shook  her  head  at 
this  suggestion. 
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*'  If  Mr.  Wharton  and  Patience  chose 
to  bring  the  matter  about,  Ralph,  I  be- 
h'eve,  would  be  like  wax  in  their  hands,"  she 
said. 

**  Bless  me !  he  77ittst  be  rather  odd," 
ejaculated  Fred.  ''  Still,  if  he's  only  passive 
in  the  business,  that's  at  any  rate  well,  so 
far.  And  I'll  tell  you  what,  mother, — if  I 
were  you  I'd  let  things  alone.  What's  the 
use  of  bothering  yourself.'^  You'd  do  no 
good  if  you  said  anything.  Patience  won't 
listen  to  you,  you  know  ;  she'll  go  her  own 
way.  Girls  like  her  always  do, — unless  they 
have  some  one  over  them  like  my  father. 
(I  wish  he  was  here  to  manage  her  now!) 
But  don't  you  trouble  yourself  about  her. 
If  she  likes  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  this 
young  Wharton  (for  I  suppose  that's  what 
she  is  doing  ?),  she  ought  to  be  made  to 
suffer  for  it  and  not  you." 

'*  But  I  don't  know  that  she  is  playing 
fast   and    loose   with    him,"  said    Mrs.    Holt 
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in  a  puzzled  way.  "  I  hardly  think  she  is. 
I  don't  know — for  a  certainty — that  she  is 
even  aware  of  the  scheme  that  is  in  the 
Squire's  head." 

"  Oh,  if  there's  such  a  scheme  in  anybody's 
head,  she  s  aware  of  it !  "  cried  Fred.  "  Take 
my  word  for  that." 

''  Well,  you  may  be  right,"  said  I\Irs. 
Holt, — and  indeed  she  had  her  own  reasons 
for  believing  this  to  be  probable.  ''  But, 
even  if  you  are,  that  doesn't  help  me.  I 
protest  to  you  I  would  rather  Mr.  Wharton 
asked  her  to  marry  himself  than  his  son.  I 
would — a  hundred  times   over  !  " 

"  Well,  there  might  be  worse  things  than 
that,"  said  philosophical  Fred. 

And  then  Mrs.  Holt  suddenly  held  her 
peace,  provoked  a  little  perhaps,  and  yet, 
because  of  her  natural  sense  of  humour,  half 
tickled  too  ;  and  Fred,  after  a  brief  silence, 
merely  made  a  few  oracular  final  remarks. 

"  It's    no    good     bothering    yourself,    any 
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way,"  he  said, — ''  I  know  that  ;  for  what  can 
you  do  ?  If  she's  made  up  her  mind  to  take 
the  young  fellow — or,  Indeed,  the  old  one 
either, — she'll  do  it, — and  whether  she's  made 
up  her  mind  or  not,  you  won't  influence  her. 
She'll  go  her  own  way,  you  may  depend  upon 
that.  It's  what  girls  all  do  nowadays. 
They  don't  consult  their  mothers.  Besides 
— she'll  be  all  right.  I  don't  much  care,  for 
my  own  part,  whether  she  marries  the  man 
or  whether  she  doesn't.  The  only  thing  that 
signifies  Is  that  It  should  all  be  done  on  the 
straight." 

And  with  this  Fred,  comfortably  con- 
vinced that  he  had  quieted  all  his  mother's 
reasonable  anxieties,  went  his  way ;  and  she 
sat  at  the  open  window  looking  after  him — 
as,  having  walked  forth  into  the  garden,  he 
proceeded  to  stretch  himself  out  in  placid 
repose  upon  the  grass — with  a  comical  twinkle 
in  her  eye. 

**  Good   gracious,    how   simple   everything 
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seems  to  these  young  creatures  !  "  she 
thought.  ''  But  the  world  needs  both  sorts 
of  us  ;  we  balance  one  another,  I  suppose," 
she  presently  added,  with  her  usual  good 
sense. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

''\/OU'LL  like  Colville,  I  think,"  said 
Fred. 

''  Oh  yes  ;  I  dare  say  I  shall  like  him," 
answered  Mrs.  Holt. 

''  Only — he's  a  little  bit  of  an  aristocrat," 
said  Fred. 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  shall  find  that 
particularly  unpleasant,"  returned  his  mother. 
''  Except  that,  of  course.  If  he  Is  very  much 
of  a  fine  gentleman,  this  cottage,  I  am  afraid, 
will  hardly  please  him." 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right,"  cried  Fred,  con- 
descendingly. ''  He's  very  simple.  I  only 
meant  that  he  has  some  grand  relations,  you 
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know.  But  he's  a  younger  son.  Hes>  poor 
enough.  He  has  to  make  his  way — just 
like  myself.      He's  very  good-looking." 

"'Just  like  myself  too,"  murmured 
Patience  aside. 

**  Just  like — ?  What  did  you  say?" 
asked  Fred.  But  Patience  did  not  repeat 
her  remark. 

''  I  think  he  will  be  an  acquisition,  for  my 
own  part,"  she  said  instead.  *'  Something 
in  the  nature  of  a  counteracting  Influence. 
We  shall  need  counteracting  Influences  next 
week,  when  Marwood  descends  upon  us, — 
for,  you  see,  there  will  be  two  of  them 
then." 

**  Two  of — what  ?  "  asked  Fred  Irritably. 
His  sister  had  an  enigmatical  way  of  talking 
that  was  always  excessively  trying  to  him. 

'*  Two — bears,  you  may  call  them,  if  you 
like,"  she  said.  "  Though  indeed  I  don't 
think  the  term  applies  to  one  of  them.  The 
other  it  fits  like  a  glove.     But  Marwood — I 
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don't  know  what  he  is  ;  he's  something  much 
worse  than  a  bear.  I  can't  endure  him, 
Fred." 

''  Oh,  I  dare  say  he's  right  enough,"  said 
Fred  indifferently.  ''  You  always  make 
people  out  to  be  better  or  worse  than  they 
are.  It's  a  horrid  habit.  Everybody  ought 
to  try  to  be  fair, — but  I  don't  believe  you 
ever  try  a  bit.  You've  always  been  in 
extremes,  as  long  back  as  I  can  remember." 

''Well,  if  I  have,  I've  never  contaminated 
yoic,  at  any  rate,"  Patience  retorted.  '*  You 
never  learnt  any  of  my  faults.  You  see, 
we  two  also  must  have  been  counteracting 
influences.  What  very  useful  things  counter- 
acting influences  are ! " 

But  Fred  at  this  turned  his  back  on  her, 
and  began  to  talk  to  his  mother.  Fred's 
mind  was  not  nimble,  and  the  way  In  which 
his  sister's  skipped  about  was  a  thing  that 
had  been  always  particularly  offensive  to  him. 

Though   he  was  not  nimble,  however,  he 
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had  his  good  qualities,  and  some  of  them 
were  decidedly  of  a  sort  to  make  him  liked. 
He  was  pleasant  to  look  at,  and  gentlemanly 
in  his  bearing,  and,  when  people  like  Patience 
did  not  ruffle  him,  his  temper  was  placid  and 
amiable.  Lily  and  Celia  Meredith  thought 
him  charming,  and  he  returned  their  good 
opinion.  He  liked  girls  like  Lily  and 
Celia  Meredith, — nice,  natural  girls,  with 
nothing  odd  about  them.  After  he  had  seen 
a  little  of  them  he  told  his  mother  that  he 
wished  Patience  was  more  of  their  make. 

''  But  they  arc  dull  ;  they  have  nothing  in 
them,"  Mrs.  Holt  objected. 

And  then  Fred  rejoined  that  if  girls  were 
"  nice,"  he  didn't  see  why  they  need  have 
anything  in  them. 

"  You  don't  want  them  to  be  clever,"  he 
said. 

"  Well — that's  a  matter  of  taste,"  replied 
his  mother. 

"I'm  sure  they  only  bother  you   if  they 
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are,"  said  Fred.  "  If  Patience  had  been 
more  like  other  people  I'm  certain  it  would 
all  her  life  have  been  better  for  herself,  and 
for  everybody  else  too." 

And  then  Mrs.  Holt  laughed  ;  she  knew 
it  was  as  useless  to  argue  with  Fred  as  to 
knock  your  head  against  a  stone  wall. 

*'  My  dear,"  she  merely  said,  "  it  would 
be  a  dull  world  if  girls  were  required  to  be 
all  alike.  Patience  has  her  faults — I  know 
that  well  enough  ;  but  you  will  never  make 
me  think  that  her  character  is  not  a  more 
interesting  one  than  Lily's  or  Celia's,  if  you 
preach  to  me  for  twenty  years." 

And  with  this  little  spurt  of  vivacity  Mrs. 
Holt  got  up  from  her  seat  and  ended  their 
talk,  leaving  Fred  much  surprised. 

'*  And  are  you  enjoying  your  brother's 
visit,  my  dear  ? "  the  Squire  inquired  one 
morning  of  Patience. 

Upon    which    Patience    at    first    demurely 
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answered — "  Oh  yes  ;  "  and  then,  with  rather 
a  look  of  mischief  in  her  eyes,  began  slightly 
to  qualify  that  statement. 

"Yes,  I  am  enjoying  it,"  she  said.  ''It 
is  nice  to  have  him  here, — only  it  takes  a 
good  deal  out  of  me,  you  know."  And  then 
she  looked  with  a  little  nod  and  a  laugh  Into 
Mr.  Wharton's  face,  and  Mr.  Wharton  said — 

"Oh — really?"  He  did  not  in  the  least 
understand  his  companion's  response  ;  he 
murmured — "  Ahem,"  to  give  himself  time 
to  consider  his  next  remark  ;  but  before  he 
had  at  all  made  up  his  mind  what  it  should 
be  Patience  spoke  again. 

"  You  see,  we  have  both  of  us  to  be  so 
much  on  our  p's  and  q's  now." 

"  In — deed  ?"  said  the  Squire,  wonderlngly. 

"  We  have  to  behave  so  nicely." 

"  My  dear,"  he  exclaimed  with  warmth, 
"  I  am  sure  you  always  behave  nicely." 

"  It's  so  sweet  of  you  to  say  so,"  she 
murmured  gratefully;    "but" — in   a  tone  of 
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affected  mournfulness — ''  It  Isn't  what  Fred 
says.  Fred  always  goes  about  with  the 
picture  of  an  Ideal  sister  In  his  mind — and  I 
don't  resemble  her  a  bit.  It's  a  pity — Isn't 
it  ? "  But  as  she  raised  her  eyes  to  Mr. 
Wharton's  the  expression  that  was  In  them 
was  not  exactly  an  expression  of  dejection. 

"■  Your  brother  is  —  a  foolish  young 
fellow,"  said  Mr.  Wharton,  with  his  face 
breaking  suddenly  into  a  smile.  ''Or  at 
least  I  should  say  he  was  that,  if  I  believed 
you  were  reporting  him  truly  ;  only  I  don't ! 
No — not  I,  Miss  Patience.  He's  a  nice  lad 
— a  nice.  Intelligent,  gentlemanly  lad.  Not 
much  like  his  sister — I'll  allow  that," — with 
a  laugh, — "  not  so  much  quicksilver  in  him, 
but  a  very  pleasant  companion  —  a  very 
pleasant  companion  Indeed,"  said  the  Squire 
cordially.      "  And  Ralph  likes  him  too." 

"  Ah,  yes,"  murmured  Patience,  "  I 
thought   he  did." 

"  Yes,  he  likes   him.     We  had  all  of  us  a 
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very  pleasant  day  together  on  Tuesday. 
He'll  learn  to  be  a  shot,  I  think — In  time. 
He  keeps  cool,  you  see." 

'*  Oh,  dear  me,  yes  !  "  exclaimed  Patience. 
"  He's  always  cool.  I  don't  think  he  was 
ever  excited  in  his  life.  That  isn't  much 
like  me — is  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  no, — no,  I  can't  say  that  it  is," 
assented  Mr.  Wharton  tenderly.  "  But  his 
is  a  useful  temperament,  my  dear.  Ralph 
is  a  little — unexcitable  too, — though  he  has 
strong  feelings  when  they  are  aroused — very 
strong  feelings.  Only  he  isn't  demonstrative, 
you  know — not  a  fellow  who  wears  his 
heart  upon  his  sleeve,"  said  the  politic  Squire 
in  a  fragmentary  way,  and  giving  furtive 
glances  at  Patience,  as  he  delivered  his  brief 
clauses,  out  of  his  near  eye. 

But  Patience's  own  eyes  were  looking 
straight  before  her  with  an  expression  in 
them  of  entire  inattention,  so  that  Mr. 
Wharton  indeed  almost  concluded   that  she 
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had  not  heard  his  speech,  so  innocently 
unconscious  did  she  seem.  Whereupon  he 
gave  an  inaudible  inward  sigh.  He  loved 
her  too  well  to  blame  her  for  her  indifference, 
but  yet — he  thought — what  a  happy  thing  it 
would  be  if  he  could  but  see  her  heart 
inclining  a  little  to  Ralph ! 

*'  I  wish  the  birds  would  sing,"  she  only 
remarked  irrelevantly,  after  a  little  pause. 
''  Why  don't  they  sing  ?  I  can't  think  what 
has  come  over  them." 

''  My  dear,"  exclaimed  the  Squire,  con- 
founded by  such  ignorance,  ''  did  you  ever 
find  them  sing  much  at  this  time  of  year  ?  " 

**  Oh ! "  said  Patience,  and  opened  her 
eyes.  ''  I — didn't  know.  I  thought  they 
always   sang   when  it  was  warm." 

*'  God  bless  me  !  "   murmured  the  Squire. 

"  I  know  that  the  cuckoos  don't,"  said 
Patience.  "  But  I  thought  f/iey  were 
peculiar." 

And  then  the   Squire  burst  out  laughing. 
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Perhaps  the  laughter  did  him  good  ;  at  any 
rate  Patience's  simple  remark  caused  a  diver- 
sion in  his  thoughts,  and  they  began  to  talk 
of  natural  history,  and  he  instructed  his  com- 
panion in  a  few  elementary  and  useful  facts 
— of  which  an  hour  afterwards  she  made 
capital — repeating  them  carelessly  in  Fred's 
hearing,  with  the  calm  air  of  one  who  drops 
out  information  from  a  full  mind.  And  Fred 
was  quite  taken  in,  and  much  impressed. 

They  were  tennis-players  at  the  Cliff,  and 
a  great  deal  of  tennis-playing  went  on  there 
after  Fred  came,  for  he  was  good  enough  to 
approve  of  the  game,  considering  it  not 
merely  in  the  light  of  pastime,  but  of  very 
healthful  exercise.  It  was  better  than  walk- 
ing, and  to  the  full  as  good  as  riding,  he 
said ;  so  after  shooting  with  Ralph  in  the 
mornings  he  used  to  join  his  cousins  almost 
every  afternoon,  and  apparently  he  enjoyed 
these  expeditions  very  much.  Pretty  fre- 
quently too  Patience  would  accompany  him 
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Upon  them,  but  she  did  not  accompany  him 
always. 

"  The  girls  purr  about  Fred  so  that  I  can't 
stand  it,"  she  told  her  mother.  And  indeed 
sometimes,  to  a  sister's  eye,  the  sight  of 
young  women  purring  about  her  brother  is  a 
sight  that  has  its  ludicrous  side. 

After  a  week  or  so  had  passed  Fred's 
friend,  Mr.  Colville,  came — and  then  it  was 
he  who  became  most  in  requisition  as  a 
fourth  in  the  tennis-playing ;  and  Patience 
was  left  at  liberty  to  stay  at  home  and  enjoy 
her  own  company  if  she  liked, — which  was 
an  exemption  from  enforced  duty  that  should 
have  pleased  her  ;  but  we  are  most  of  us 
gifted  with  a  strong  spirit  of  unreasonable- 
ness, and  so  sometimes  its  pleasurable  effect 
upon  her  was  not  apparent.  Indeed — which 
was  curious — it  seemed  to  affect  her  temper 
rather  unfavourably. 

On  the  first  afternoon  on  which  Fred 
summoned  his  friend  to  betake  himself  to  the. 
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Cliff  with  him  and  play  tennis,  Patience 
indeed  seconded  his  going  with  an  approving 
smile,  and  declared  that  she  herself  had  some 
other  occupation  to  pursue  ;  but  on  the  second 
the  smile  was  not  quite  so  ready,  and  on  the 
third,  when  the  young  men  were  about  to 
start  upon  their  walk,  Mr.  Colville  looked 
round  the  garden  for  her,  and  peeped  into 
the  sitting-rooms,  and  could  not  see  her 
anywhere. 

''  Do  you  never  care  to  play  tennis  your- 
self?" he  had  already  asked  her.  ''Why 
don't  you   come   to  your  uncle's   too  ?  " 

But  to  these  inquiries  she  had  only  replied 
that  she  had  played  tennis  already  till  she 
was  sick,  and  that  it  was  delightful  to  her 
now  to  think  that  he  was  going  to  be  obliged 
to  play  instead  of  her.  Upon  which — *'  Oh, 
as  for  being  obliged — "  he  had  begun  to 
answer  in  a  tone  of  rather  hot  dissent,  when 
just  at  that  moment  Mrs.  Holt  joined  them, 
and    addressed    some    question    to    him,  and 
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he  had  to  turn  away  from  Patience  to  answer 
her,  and  the  matter  dropped. 

It  was  on  the  following  afternoon  that  he 
looked  for  Patience,  and  could  not  find  her  ; 
and  It  was  noticeable  on  this  day  that  when 
he  reached  the  Cliff,  his  play  In  some  measure 
seemed  to  lack  felicity. 

'*  Their  brother  Is  coming  to-morrow,  so 
he  can  play  with  them  now,"  he  briefly  an- 
nounced to  Miss  Holt  when  he  came  back. 

But  when  he  said  this  she  looked  marvel- 
lously innocent,  and — "  Oh,  but  they  would 
rather  have  you,"  she  answered.  ''  Girls 
don't  care  particularly  to  play  tennis  with 
their  brothers." 

"■  That's  no  concern  of  mine  ;  they  must 
settle  that,"  he  answered  coolly.  And  then 
he  sat  down  by  her  side  with  a  determined 
air,  as  If  he   meant  to   stay. 

Patience    liked    him    well    enough.       He 

was  a  young  man  who  belonged  to  a  class 

rather  above   her  own,  and   he  possessed   a 
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certain  refinement  of  manner  that  pleased 
her  taste.  For  the  rest,  he  was  good-looking, 
amiable,  and  fairly  intelligent.  He  rather 
looked  up  to  Fred,  who  was  a  year  his  senior, 
and  took  him  more  seriously  than  his  sister 
had  been  accustomed  to  do — which,  of  course, 
entertained  her  greatly,  and  in  fact  stirred 
up  the  spirit  of  mischief  in  her.  She  said  to 
him  to-night — 

"  It's  amusing  to  me  to  see  Fred  going 
on  as  he  does  about  that  tennis-playing. 
He  works  at  it  as  if  he  were  preparing  for 
an  examination." 

Upon  which — ''  Ah,  but  that's  a  fine 
thing  in  him,  I  think,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Colville.  "  I  admire  him  for  it.  I  think 
if  we  were  all  to  go  at  things  in  that 
Steady  way — " 

But  Patience  interrupted  him  before  he 
could   bring   his   sentence  to  an   end. 

"  I  don't  see  why  we  should  be  always 
making    sledge-hammers   of  ourselves,"    she 
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said.  ''  I  like  people  to  be  steady  over  their 
work  (though  Fred  never  used  to  be  !  "  mis- 
chievously ;  "he  was  the  idlest  little  boy  you 
ever  knew)  ;  but  I  don't  see  the  use  of 
making  such   a  serious  business  of  play." 

"  Ah  — well  — hm  !  "  said  Mr.  Colville. 
"  There  are,  of  course,  two  ways  of  looking 
at  that.  Your  brother,  you  see,  when  he 
does  a  thing,  likes  to  excel  in  it." 

"  He  likes  to  do  it  better  than  anybody 
else,  you  mean  ?  Oh  yes — I  know  he  does," 
said  Patience.  "  But  that's  not  particularly 
amiable  in  him — is  it  ?  Do  you  know,  I 
always  consider  it  amazingly  difficult  to  re- 
concile one's  desire  to  get  the  better  of  one's 
neighbours  with  what  one  is  taught  about 
Christian  humility.  In  fact,  for  my  own  part, 
I  have  never  been  able  to  reconcile  them  at 
all.  I  never  could  when  I  was  at  school. 
I  used  to  try  with  all  my  might  to  get  up  to 
the  top  of  my  classes,  in  spite  of  all  the  other 
girls  who  were  trying  to  get  up  to  the  top  of 
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them  too.  Now  why  shouldn't  I  have  been 
content  with  the  lowest  place  ?  " 

They  were  sitting  together  in  the  little 
drawing-room.  It  was  after  sunset,  and  she 
had  to  bend  her  head  to  the  light  to  enable 
her  to  see  her  stitches  in  the  bit  of  work  that 
she  was  employing  herself  upon.  Mr. 
Colville  thought  as  he  sat  opposite  her  that 
she  looked  very  pretty,  but  he  thought  also 
that  she  was  very  odd,  and  uncomfortable. 
He  should  admire  her  so  much  more,  he  told 
himself,  if  she  would  talk  like  other  girls, 
and  not  say  fantastic  things.  But  yet,  though 
she  said  fantastic  things,  he  sat  till  the  even- 
ing ended  listening  to  her. 

On  the  next  afternoon  too  he  remained 
at  the  cottage,  and  Patience  saw  a  great  deal 
of  him.  She  took  him  for  a  walk  after  Fred 
had  started  for  the  Cliff,  and  then  he  read 
poetry  to  her  on  the  lawn.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  refined  tastes,  and  reading  poetry 
aloud    was  an  accomplishment  he  had  culti- 
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vated.  But  the  poem  that  he  selected  for 
Patience's  entertainment  (having  found  out 
that  she  did  not  know  it)  was  Hiawatha,  of 
which  he  had  brought  a  copy  in  his  portman- 
teau—and Patience  did  not  Hke  Hiawatha  ; 
and  she  told  him,  after  he  had  been  reading  it 
with  much  unction  for  an  hour,  that  it  almost 
made  her  go  to  sleep. 

"  I  think  it  is  very  nice  as  a  sedative,"  she 
said  ;  ''  but  I  don't  care  for  sedatives,  except 
in  very  small  doses." 

**  Your  taste  is  a  little  peculiar,"  he  told 
her  In  reply  to  this — rather  piqued  at  her 
remark,  and  indeed  not  unnaturally,  for  he 
had  been  reading  very  well.  Upon  which 
she  apologized,  but  she  would  not  retract  her 
criticism. 

''  I  don't  think,  on  the  whole,  that  I  care 
much  for  long  stories  in  verse,"  she  said, 
*'  unless  they  are  plays.  I  like  good  plays — 
they  don't  send  one  to  sleep.  And  I  get 
decidedly  tired  of  sonnets  too,  if  I  read  many 
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of  them.  Oh  no,  I  don't  suppose  I  am  a 
great  lover  of  poetry.  I  like  stirring  things 
generally — like  Jacobite  songs,  and — anything 
that  has  a  swing  In  It." 

"  Well,  you  have  not  a — conventional  taste 
certainly,"  he  told  her  laughing. 

''  No,  I  suppose  I  shock  you  very  much," 
she  answered  w^Ith  composure.  ''  But  still  I 
think  It's  better  to  tell  you  than  to  let  you 
go  on  reading  this  Hiawatha,  and  have  you 
thinking  I  am  enjoying  It." 

''  I  certainly  have  been  unfortunate  In  the 
choice  I  have  made,"  he  said,  with  a  little 
natural  vexation. 

But  she  would  not  allow  this.  ''  Not  at 
all,"  she  assured  him.  "  I  am  very  glad  to 
have  heard  a  bit  of  It.  You  can  never  tell 
if  you  will  like  a  thing  till  you  try  It,  you 
know.  I  have  tried  Hiawatha  now,  and — 
and  so,  you  see,  I  can  put  It  on  the  shelf  for 
the  future  with  an  easy  mind.  I  wonder  if 
you  know  any  Jacobite  songs  ? " 
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''What — to — sing  them  ?  "  he  asked  hesi- 
tatingly. 

*'  Oh,  I  never  thought  of  your  singing 
them!  "  she  exclaimed  with  animation.  "If 
you  could  do  that  it  would  be  delightful. 
But — can  you  ?  " 

"  Oh  no — no,  no,"  he  said.  '*  I — sing  a 
little,  but  not  that  sort  of  thing  at  all." 

''  Well,  other  things  may  be  just  as  good — 
or  better,"  she  returned  courteously.  '*  Though 
all  the  same,  some  Jacobite  songs  are  de- 
lightful, even  merely  to  read,  and  of  course 
they  are  better  still  when  they're  sung. 
Only  it  isn't  given  to  everybody  to  feel  them 
enough  to  sing  them.  You  see,  unless  you 
can  do  it  in  the  right  way,  and  can  under- 
stand that  wonderful  spirit  of  passionate 
abandon  that  is  in  them,  you  had  far  better 
leave  them  alone." 

And  then  Mr.  Colville  traced  figures  on 
the  gravel  in  silence  with  his  stick,  and  felt 
modestly  convinced  that  he  should  certainly 
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leave  the  singing   of  Jacobite   songs  to  the 
genius  of  other  men. 

Yet,  when  the  same  evening  he  was  in- 
duced to  give  his  hosts  at  the  cottage  a 
specimen  of  his  vocal  powers,  Patience  found 
herself  listening  to  his  performance  with 
unquestionable  pleasure.  He  sang  modern 
German  music,  and  Patience  was  very  fond 
of  modern  German  music.  They  spent  a 
long  time  at  the  piano  together  ;  she  played 
one  or  two  of  his  accompaniments  for  him  ; 
she  began  to  think  that  she  decidedly  liked 
him.  The  Holts  had  never  been  a  musical 
family,  nor  a  family  possessed  of  many 
musical  friends,  so  that  the  entertainment 
had  a  good  deal  for  her  of  the  charm  of 
novelty.  And  Mr.  Colville  was  an  exceed- 
ingly gentlemanly,  amiable  young  man.  He 
enjoyed  himself  too,  as  Patience  sat  playing 
for  him  and  talking  to  him.  The  position 
was  one  to  which  he  was  accustomed.  He 
had  spent  many  evenings  in  many  drawing- 
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rooms,  warbling  in  the  same  way  to  the 
accompaniment  of  more  or  less  attractive 
young  ladies. 

"Certainly  he  is  a  contrast  to  Ralph 
Wharton ! "  Patience  thought,  and  laughed 
to  herself  as  she  compared  the  two  men. 
"And  yet,"  she  added  suddenly,  "I  like 
Ralph." 

She  liked  him  in  a  way,  she  meant — 
though  of  course  she  thought  him  very  boor- 
ish and  odd.  He  was  certainly  behaving 
very  oddly  at  this  moment — keeping  out  of 
their  way,  with  that  hopeless  shyness  of  his, 
simply  (she  supposed)  because  they  had  Fred 
and  Fred's  friend  staying  in  the  house. 
He  was  really  too  stupid,  she  thought. 

The  Squire  continued  to  come  in  to  tea 
as  usual,  almost  every  second  day,  but,  at 
any  rate  since  Mr.  Colville's  arrival  in  the 
place,  she  had  never  so  much  as  set  eyes 
on  Ralph, — and  yet  each  day  that  she  had 
stayed  away  from   the  Cliff  she  had  done  so 
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with  the  half  expectation  that  he  would 
call. 

Both  Fred  and  his  friend,  however,  had 
been  out  shooting  with  him,  and  young 
Colville,  who  was  something  of  a  sportsman, 
had  spoken  in  Patience's  presence  almost 
as  warmly  as  Fred  had  done  of  Ralph's 
skill. 

"  You  would  never  imagine  that  such  a 
heavy  fellow  would  be  such  a  magnificent 
shot,"  he  told  her.  ''  He  quite  astonished 
me.  I  suppose  now  he's  a  man  who  entirely 
gives  himself  up  to  sport  ?  Ah,  of  course, 
if  one  does  that — " 

*'  You  had  better  ask  his  father  what  he 
gives  himself  up  to,"  answered  Patience 
demurely  to  this  speech.  "  I  don't  know, 
for  my  own  part.  Only,  I  am  afraid,"  she 
added,  "  that  he  kills  a  great  many  things  of 
one  kind  or  another  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
I  don't  approve  of  that,  you  know — but  I 
suspect  the  taste  for  it  is  one  that  grows  on 
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you  horribly.  I  once  myself,  a  month  or 
two  ago,  killed  a  trout." 

And  then  she  abruptly  paused  in  her 
narration,  and  could  not  for  a  time  be  induced 
to  continue  it,  though  Mr.  Colville  urged  her. 
He  had  burst  out  laughing  at  her  last  words  ; 
he  thought  she  was  very  odd,  but  her  oddities 
entertained  him  very  much.  It  is  wonderful 
how  small  an  amount  of  wit  is  required  to 
make  one  find  the  talk  of  a  piquant-looking 
girl  amusing. 

"  I  think  it  is  too  bad  in  you  not  to  tell 
me  how  you  killed  that  trout,"  he  said  to 
her.  "What  did  you  do  to  it?  Did  you 
knock  it  on  the  head  ?  It's  quite  evident 
from  your  tone,  however  the  murder  was 
accomplished,  that  you  took  great  delight 
in  it." 

''  I  didn't  take  delight  in  it !  "  she  exclaimed 
at  this  indignantly.  She  looked  in  his  face 
suddenly  with  her  brows  knit.  "  I  hated 
it !  "  she  said.     ''  There  was  just  one  moment 
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when — something  horrid  came  into  me  ;  but 
it  was  only  for  a  moment,  and  then  I  would 
have  put  the  creature  back  into  the  water — 
I  tried  to  do  it,  only — I  wasn't  allowed." 

"  Who  wouldn't  allow  you  ? "  hereupon 
asked   Mr.   Colville  quickly. 

And  then,  after  an  instant's  pause,  she 
said  —  ''Ralph  Wharton,"  with  admirable 
gravity. 

Mr.  Colville  burst  out  laughing. 

''  Oh,  he  was  the  guiding  spirit  on  this 
memorable  occasion,  was  he  ? "  he  said. 
"Well,  I  can  easily  understand  his  refusal, 
certainly ;  but  I  didn't  know  that  he  was 
such  a  squire  of  dames  as  to  accompany 
young  ladies  when  they  went  out  fishing  ? " 

"  Oh,  he  didn't  accompany  me,"  said 
Patience  with  composure.  "  I  met  him  while 
he  was  fishing, — and  then  he  gave  me  his 
rod.  I  never  had  a  rod  in  my  hand  before. 
It's  a  nice  sort  of  thing  rather, — but  it  seemed 
to  me  awkward  to  manage." 
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"I  should  think  it  did!"  laughed  Mr. 
Colville.  "  But  yet  you  got  on  with  it  pretty 
well  if  you  caught  a  trout  at  your  first 
attempt." 

''Ye— s, — only  I  didn't — exactly — catch 
it,"  Patience  modestly  confessed.  "  Mr. 
Wharton  did  that  ;  he  hooked  it,  and  then 
I — played  it.  But,  as  I  tell  you,  I  only  did 
it  for  a  moment  or  two, — and  it  was  horrid. 
If  it  hadn't  been  for  Ralph  I  should  have 
put  it  back." 

*' What — with  the  hook  in  its  gills  ?"  asked 
Mr.  Colville.  ''Well,  that  would  have  been 
one  way  of  showing  mercy  certainly  !  " 

"Ah,"  said  Patience,  "I  didn't  think  of 
that." 

And  then  she  turned  suddenly  about,  and 
gave  the  subject  the  go-by. 

"  I  am  going  in,"  she  said — for  they  were 
in  the  garden.  "It  is  going  to  rain,  I 
believe.  Oh  dear,  if  it  rains  you  will  none 
of  you  be  able  to  play  tennis." 
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"/don't  want  to  play  tennis,"  he  replied 
to  this. 

But  she  all  at  once  took  him  to  task, 
and  told  him  that  to  absent  himself  day 
after  day  from  the  afternoon  gatherings  at 
the  Cliff  was  a  thing  she  could  not  coun- 
tenance. 

''  It  isn't  courteous,"  she  said. 

''  Then  neither  Is  It  courteous  In  you,"  he 
retorted.  "  If  you'll  come  too  I'll  go  with 
pleasure." 

Whereupon  she  demurred  a  little,  but  In 
the  course  of  lunch  she  demurely  notified  to 
Fred  her  intention  of  accompanying  him 
presently  to  their  uncle's. 

Fred  was  eatlnof  his  cold  beef  when  she 
made  this  announcement,  and  he  looked  up 
at  her  with  his  knife  and  fork  in  his  hand, 
and — 

"  Well,  you  can  come  up,  of  course,  If  you 
like — but  Marwood's  there,  you  know,"  he 
said. 
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"  Yes,  I  know  that,"  she  answered  in- 
differently. 

''  And  we  shall  be  leaving  Colville  all 
alone,"  added  Fred. 

But  Mr.  Colville  exclaimed  obligingly — 

''  Oh,  if  you're  both  going,  I'll  go  too." 

And  then  Fred  gave  a  murmur  of  approval, 
and  went  on  with  the  work  that  he  had  in 
hand,  thinking  to  himself  that  his  friend  was 
a  good-natured  fellow. 

''  /  call  him  good-natured — very,  don't 
you  ?  "  he  said  frankly  to  Patience  pre- 
sently. "  Thinks  so  little  about  himself, 
and  is  always  so  ready  to  make  himself 
pleasant.  That's  what  I  like  in  him.  Some 
fellows  are  always  so  set  on  having  their 
own  way." 

''  Yes — very  objectionable  of  them,  isn't 
it  ? "  asked  Patience,  with  suspicious  demure- 
ness.  "  People  with  no  consideration  for 
anybody  else." 

"  Not    a  bit,"  said   Fred.      ''  Selfish   cads, 
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/    call     them  ;    but    Colville    is    a    gentle- 
man." 

And  then  Patience  assented  without  any 
sarcasm.  Yes,  he  was  a  gentleman,  and  she 
liked  him,  she  frankly  allowed. 


CHAPTER   III. 

OOMETHING  had  made  Ralph  notice- 
ably depressed  of  late,  and  he  hardly 
knew  what  it  was.  It  was  only  a  day  or 
two  after  that  evening  on  which  he  had 
made  his  hurried  retreat  across  the  grass 
that  Fred  Holt  had  arrived  at  the  cottage, 
and  a  week  after  Fred's  arrival  his  friend 
had  joined  him  ;  and  now,  to  poor  Ralph's 
shy  imagination,  everything  had  become 
changed  about  the  place,  and  all  the  quiet 
leisurely  life  that  had  gone  on  in  it  before 
had  suddenly  ceased.  Ralph  liked  the  two 
young  men  ;    he  found   no  fault  with  them  ; 

he   even   got  on   with   them    pleasantly   and 
VOL.  II.  23 
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easily  enough  when  they  were  all  out  to- 
gether with  their  guns,  but  his  Invincible 
mauvaise  honte  came  over  him  and  over- 
whelmed him  when  he  only  so  much  as 
thought  of  encountering  them  round  Patience's 
tea-table,  In  the  little  drawing-room  at  the 
cottage. 

"  They  must  crowd  It  all  up  ;  there  can 
hardly  be  a  chair  left  to  sit  on — at  least 
not  safely,"  he  told  himself  with  foolish 
exaggeration.  "  And  what  would  be  the 
good  of  going  either  ?  One  wouldn't  get 
the  chance  of  a  word  with  her.  Those 
other  two  would  have  all  the  talk.  And 
she'd  like  them  to  have  It  too — of  course 
she  would — a  couple  of  such  pleasant  fellows, 
who  know  what  to  say,  and  what  to  do  with 
their  legs  and  arms — not  like  a  clumsy  fool 
who  can  do  nothing  but  stumble  over  the 
furniture.  Well — I'll  keep  away.  I'd  best 
keep  away — God  knows,"  said  the  poor 
fellow,  with  a  momentary  bitterness.   "They're 
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not  my  sort — any  one  of  them.  I  might — 
break  my  neck,  if  I  Hked,  to-morrow — and 
I  suppose  she'd  never  care,  nor  give  a 
thought  to  it." 

And  so  Ralph  went  his  soHtary  way,  and 
though  his  father  tried  to  tempt  him  to  the 
cottage  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  be 
tempted,  but  absented  himself  rigorously, 
with  a  lugubrious  face,  from  that  dubious 
paradise,  till  the  Squire's  mind  was  exercised 
on  account  of  him. 

But  one  day  at  last  by  chance  he  en- 
countered Patience — or  rather  she  forced 
him  to  encounter  her — by  bobbing  her  head 
up  over  the  garden  wall  as  he  was  passing 
by,  and  arresting  the  flying  steps  that,  had 
they  been  left  to  their  own  impulse,  would 
at  sight  of  her  have  carried  him  in  six 
seconds  beyond  her  reach. 

"Oh — Mr.  Wharton!"  she  called,  "please 
stop !  I  want  to  speak  to  you."  And  when 
by  this   exhortation  she   had   forced   him  to 
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Stand  still,  the  head  which  she  had  uplifted 
disappeared  again,  and  in  two  or  three 
more  moments  reappeared  behind  the  gate. 
"  Good  morning,"  she  said  then  cheerily. 
"  I  hope  you  don't  mind  my  stopping  you  ? 
I  just  called  you  for  a  moment  because — 
I  wanted  to  ask  you  something.  Won't 
you   come   in  ?  " 

"Oh — I'll  come  in,"  answered  Ralph, 
speaking  as  from  a  pit,  and  with  his  face 
flushed   exceedingly. 

And  then  he  opened  the  gate  and  entered. 

"  I  won't  keep  you  more  than  a  moment," 
she  said. 

''  Oh — it  doesn't  signify,"  he  muttered. 

"  I  only  wanted  to  ask  you  a  question. 
I  mean — I  wanted  to  say — I  am  afraid  you 
will  think  me  very  bold,"  she  suddenly 
ejaculated,  and  glanced  for  a  moment  up 
to  Ralph's  face,  and  then  dropped  her  eyes 
timidly  upon  the  ground. 

It  seemed  to  Ralph,  in  his  mingled  alarm 
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and  excitement,  as  if  his  heart  stood  still. 
For  two  or  three  moments  it  appeared  to 
stand  still,  and  then  it  went  on  suddenly 
again  like  a  steam-engine.  He  did  not 
utter  a  word  ;  her  address  had  frightened 
him  too  much  for  him  to  think  of  making 
the  feeblest  response  to  it. 

"  Well — I  can  only  hope  you  won't,"  she 
murmured  when  he  said  nothing  ;  but  again 
she  made  a  little  pause,  and  then  at  last — 
"It  was  about  those — puppies,"  she  very 
briefly  and  demurely  remarked. 

''About  those — what?''  he  exclaimed,  all 
at  once  meeting  her  eyes,  with  a  look  of 
unmistakable  relief. 

''  Those  collie  puppies  of  yours,"  she 
repeated  in  an  expressionless  way.  '*  My 
brother  was  telling  me  about  them.  He 
says  they're — lovely." 

"  Yes  ?  "  replied  Ralph,  puzzled,  and 
vaguely. 

''Yes,"  echoed  Patience,  and  cast  her  eyes 
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down  again.  "And — there  are  four  of  them 
— aren't  they  ?  " 

''There  were  five,  but  one  died,"  said 
Ralph.  "  Oh  yes,  they're  a  nice  Htter." 
And  then  all  at  once  a  light  flashed  into 
his  slow  mind,  and — "  Should  you  like  to 
see  them  ? "  he  asked  suddenly  and  joyously. 

She  looked  at  him  upon  this  with  a  smile. 

"  I  was  going  to  ask  if  I  might  see  them," 
she  said  modestly  ;  "  and — and — do  you 
know," — and  then  the  colour  began  to  come 
up  brilliantly  to  her  face, — ''  I  was  almost 
going  to  ask — if  you  had  a  destination  for 
them  all  .^ " 

He  was  a  very  slow  fellow,  but  he  took 
in  her  meaning  at  last,  and  in  a  moment 
he  was  radiant. 

"Why,  do  you  mean  that  you'd  care  to 
have  one  ? "  he  exclaimed,  with  his  honest 
eyes  all  alight.  "  Oh — if  I  had  had  the 
remotest  idea — !  Why,  you  shall  see  them 
all,    and    take    your    choice.      I'll    bring    the 
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whole  lot  over.      I — I   shall   be  delighted ! " 
cried  poor   Ralph. 

"  Well,  I  should  like  one,  if  you  could 
spare  it,"  Patience  said  frankly.  "As  soon 
as  Fred  told  me  about  them  I  thought  how 
nice  it  would  be  if  you  would  give  me 
one — only  I  was  a  little  afraid  you  mightn't 
care  to  do  It — and  that  I  should  have  no 
opportunity  of  asking  you  either,  for " — 
with  much  simplicity,  and  just  a  flavour 
of  regret — "we   never  seem  to  meet  now." 

And  then  she  looked  up  guilelessly  into 
his  face,  and  across  the  poor  young  fellow's 
heart  there  shot  a  spasm  of  mingled  delight 
and  agony. 

"  I'll  bring  them  over,"  he  was  repeating 
next  moment  almost  mechanically,  in  his 
excitement.  "I'd  bring  them  any  mortal 
time  you  liked — " 

"  Unless — I  were  to  go  over  and  see 
them  where  they  are  ? "  suggested  Patience. 

"  Oh,  if  you  would  do  that — !"  he  cried. 
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his  joy  mounting  still  higher.  "  Why 
that,  of  course,  would  be  better  than  any- 
thing !  That  is — if  you're  sure  you  wouldn't 
mind  ?" 

*'  Oh  no — I  shouldn't  mind,"  she  said, 
with  perfect  truth  and  modesty.  ''Any  time 
when  you  were  at  leisure — " 

"  I  should  be  at  leisure  whenever  you 
wanted  me,"  he  said.  "  Now,  at  once, — 
or  this  afternoon, — or  to-morrow.  Any  time 
you  liked." 

"Then  suppose  we  say  to-morrow?"  she 
suggested.      "About  eleven  o'clock?" 

"  I  will  come  for  you  at  eleven,"  he 
replied. 

"It  will  be  so  nice,"  she  murmured  softly. 

And  then  all  at  once  his  tongue  seemed 
to  cleave  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  and 
though  he  also,  to  the  very  core  of  his 
heart,  felt  that  it  would  be  "nice,"  he  could 
not  say  so. 

She    kept    him    by    her    side    for    a    few 
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minutes  longer,  and  then  dismissed  him 
graciously.  She  made  no  further  reference 
to  the  manner  in  which  he  had  kept  him- 
self of  late  aloof  from  them  ;  and  he,  though 
he  longed  to  excuse  himself  for  his  absence, 
kept  silence  too,  his  futility  in  speech  making 
him  dread  any  further  remark  about  it. 
They  were  together  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  then  at  the  end  of  that 
time  he  got  himself  outside  the  gate  again, — 
feeling  as  though,  for  him,  in  those  few 
minutes  the  world  and  all  within  it  had 
got  changed. 

"She's  coming  over  to-morrow  to  see 
Nan's  pups,"  he  announced  abruptly,  and 
half-shamefacedly,  to  his  father  later  in  the 
day,  indicating  the  person  of  whom  he  spoke 
by  a  lateral  movement  of  his  head  towards 
the  cottage  gate  as  they  were  passing  by 
it ;  and  the  Squire,  who  had  already  taken 
silent  but  glad  note  of  the  change  in  his 
son's    spirits,    pricked    up    his    ears    at    this 
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remark,  and  shot  out  an  eager  glance  at 
him  from  under  the  penthouse  of  his  brows. 

*'  What — Miss  Patience  ?  "  he  said  quickly. 
"Ah — she's  coming — is  she!  Well — that's 
very  nice  ! " 

"  I'm  going  to  give  her  one,"  mumbled 
Ralph. 

''Ay — ay?"  returned  the  Squire,  more 
briskly  still.  "I'm  glad  to  hear  it.  You 
must  choose  the  best  one  for  her,  my  boy." 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  she'll  choose  for  herself," 
said  Ralph.  "  She's  to  come  and  see  which 
she  likes  best.  I  offered  to  take  them  over, 
but  she  said  she'd  rather  come,  so  I'm  to  go 
for  her  in  the  morning  at  eleven.  I  dare 
say,  dad," — with  an  effort  to  speak  indif- 
ferently,— "  you'll  be  somewhere  about  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  I  dare  say  I  shan't  be  far  off," 
assented  the  Squire  joyously.  "  Only  you 
won't  want  me  to  show  her  the  pups.  I'd 
come  and  join  you  afterwards  perhaps,  and 
we  might— what  would  you  say  ? — we  might 
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make — ahem  ! — a— a  little  fete  of  it.  That 
is — if  you  think  she'd  like  it  ?  Have  the 
others  over  to  lunch,  I  mean,  or  something 
of  that  sort  ?  " 

But  Ralph's  face  at  this  suggestion 
visibly  dropped. 

''  Oh,  I  don't  think  I'd  do  that,"  he  said. 

"Well,  my  boy,  as  you  like — as  you  like," 
said  the  Squire.  ''  Perhaps  we'd  enjoy  most 
having  her  to  ourselves.  Let  it  be  so  then. 
But  yet  I'd  been  thinking  before — we've 
done  very  little,  you  see,  for  those  young 
men — " 

''  Oh,  they  re  all  right,"  interrupted   Ralph. 

'*  Yes,  I  don't  doubt  that  they're  right 
enough,"  said  his  father;  "but  I'd  like  to 
show  them  some  little  attention,  my  dear, — 
and  I've  been  thinking,  if  we  could  get  up 
some  little  frolic — " 

"  What — for  those  two  young  men  ?"  said 
Ralph  bluntly. 

"  Well,    not    for    them    alone,"    explained 
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the  Squire.  "  For  them — and  the  ladies, 
I  meant,  and  perhaps  the  young  people  at 
the  Cliff.  A  picnic  now,  it  had  occurred  to 
me — what  would  you  think  of  a  picnic  ? — 
and  then  a  supper  after  it,  when  we  got 
back  ? — and — I  don't  know  if  perhaps  we 
could  manage  a  little  dance  ? " 

*'  Oh,  I  wouldn't  have  any  dancing," 
exclaimed  Ralph  with  horror.  "  No — no, 
don't  let  us  have  that.  And  even  about  the 
rest," — dubiously, — ''  I'm  sure  I  don't  know 
if  they'd  care  about  it.  It's  nice  weather, 
certainly." 

''  It's  glorious  weather.  That's  what  first 
put  it  in  my  head.  And  they  haven't  seen 
much  of  the  country  yet.  There's  Whitecross 
Abbey  now  ;  what  would  you  think  of  our 
going  there  ? — and  if  we  had  Meredith's 
big  carriage,  and  one  of  the  traps,  and  took 
horses  for  those  who  liked  to  ride,  we'd 
manage  without  any  difficulty." 

''Well  —  yes,    we    could     manage,"     said 
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Ralph  slowly,  ''  if  they'd  care  about  it ;  but 
I  doubt  if  they  would." 

''  Well,  the  way  to  find  out  that  will  be 
to  ask  them,"  said  the  Squire.  "  Suppose 
you  take  it  into  your  hands,  Ralph,  and 
ask  Miss  Patience  when  you  get  her  here 
to-morrow  ?  " 

But  Ralph  at  this  broke  into  a  cold 
perspiration. 

''  No,  no ! "  he  cried,  stammering  and 
choking.  ''  No,  no.  /  don't  want  to  do  it. 
She'd  not  come  if  I  asked  her.  Oh,  you 
must  manage  it,  if  anything  is  to  be  done 
about  it  at  all.  /  couldn't  say  a  word  about 
the  matter." 

''Well,  there's  no  difficulty  about  that," 
replied  the  Squire  cheerily.  "  I'll  sound 
Miss  Patience.  We'll  call  it  /ler  party — 
that'll  make  her  take  it  up.  And,  in  fact, 
it  will  be  her  party,  for — well,  it's  her  I  care 
to  give  pleasure  to,  I  confess,  more  than  the 
rest  of  them.     The  old  man  is  an  old  fool, 
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you  see,  Ralph — a  bigger  fool  than  some 
of  the  young  ones,  I  fear."  And  as  he  said 
this  he  glanced  cautiously  at  his  son  again, 
and  perceived  with  delight  that  his  face  was 
glowing  like  a  hot  coal. 

Ralph  walked  on  a  little  way  in  silence, 
and  then,  without  warning,  exploded  like  a 
bombshell. 

"He's  not  a  bigger  fool  than  one  of  the 
young  ones,  any  way,"  he  said  in  a  voice 
that  was  harsh  with  emotion.  ''  The  rest 
of  them  !  Who  would  think  of  the  rest  of 
them  when  she  was  by  .^  They're  nothing. 
They're  not  fit  to  hold  a  candle  to  her.  As 
for  her — "  and  his  voice  began  to  tremble 
curiously  —  '*  I  don't  know  if  we  ought  to 
wish  that  she'd  never  come  here  or  not, — but 
she  is  here  now,  and — she's  changed  our 
lives  for  us.  At  any  rate,  she's  changed 
mine,"  ended  poor  Ralph,  uttering  his  last 
words  with  a  sudden  bitter  force  that  made 
them  almost  like  a  cry. 
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''  My  boy,  if  that's  so,  don't  regret  it — 
don't  regret  it,"  said  the  Squire  after  a  Httle 
pause,  with  eager  sympathy.  He  put  his 
hand  upon  Ralph's  arm.  ''  It's  true  you're 
not  one  of  those  that  a  girl  fancies  at  first 
sight  ;  you're  something  of  a  rough  diamond, 
you  know,  my  dear," — with  a  momentary 
tender  laugh  ; — "  but  do  you  suppose  that 
if  she  knew  you,  you  wouldn't  have  a  chance 
with  her  ?  You'd  have  a  first-rate  chance, 
Ralph  ! — a  better  chance  than — any  of  them," 
said  the  Squire,  throwing  out  his  arm  as  he 
spoke  with  a  contemptuous  fiing,  as  if  to 
dispose  of  a  whole  imaginary  crowd  of 
Patience's  lovers. 

But  Ralph  only  shook  his  head,  grimly 
and  sadly  enough.  His  momentary  fire  was 
gone,  and  he  walked  on  dejectedly. 

"  She  might  take  me  if  there  was  nobody 
else,  and  if  I  could  go  on  trying  for  years," 
he  said  after  a  little  silence ;  ''  but  what 
likelihood    is    there    that   I'd  ever    have  the 
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chance  of  doing  that  ?  Somebody  else  may 
turn  up  any  day.  They're  sure  to  turn  up. 
There's  that  fellow  there  now — " 

"  Oh,  I  wouldn't  mind  him,"  interrupted 
the  Squire  soothingly.  *'A  decent  young 
lad  ;  but  lies  in  no  position  to  ask  a  girl  to 
marry  him." 

''  They  don't  always  wait  to  be  in  a 
position,"  murmured  poor  Ralph,  with  rueful 
wisdom. 

"Well — they  don't  always,  no  doubt," 
acquiesced  the  Squire  ;  ''  but,  dear  me,  the 
young  man  is  only  going  to  be  here  for  a 
week  or  so.  People  don't — generally — fall 
in  love  in  that  headlong  way.  (Of  course 
they  do  sometimes  ;  well — one  allows  that 
— one  allows  that.)  And  —  he's  a  very 
pleasant  young  fellow  ; — but  I  don't  believe 
Patience  would  think  of  him.  No,  Ralph, 
I  don't,  upon  my  word.  Nor  he  of  her. 
I've  seen  no  sign  of  it.  Nothing  of  the 
sort.      Nothing  but  the  most  ordinary  friend- 
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llness,"  cried  Mr.  Wharton,  with  such  serene 
confidence  that  it  was  little  wonder  perhaps 
that  Ralph  was  impressed  and  cheered. 
*'  But  then,  my  boy,"  added  his  father,  after 
a  moment  or  two's  silence,  ''  if  you  w^ant  to 
make  her  think  of  yozi,  you  mustn't  leave 
her  alone,  as  you  have  been  doing  of  late. 
Why,  you  have  been  fairly  turning  your  back 
on  her." 

''  I've  been  afraid  of  bothering  her," 
murmured  Ralph. 

''  Tut,  tut !  "  cried  the  Squire   impatiently, 

''never  vex  yourself  with  fears  of  that  sort. 

Girls  like  to  be  wooed.      They  like  attention. 

The  very  best   of   them   do,   Ralph.      Now, 

she's  especially  one,  I  should  say,  who  would 

resent  neglect.      She  hasn't  been  accustomed 

to  it,  you  see.     She  wouldn't  understand  it. 

How    is    she   to    begin    to    think    of  you    if 

you  don't  make  it  clear  that  you're  thinking 

of  her  ?  "   asked    Mr.   Wharton,   ending  his 

speech  in  a  tone  of  triumph. 

VOL.  IL  24 
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And  Indeed,  even  to  Ralph's  bashful  mind, 
this  question  seemed  an  unanswerable  one. 
How,  In  truth,  could  she  be  expected  to 
think  of  him  If  he  kept  himself  always  out 
of  her  sight  ? — had  he  ever  supposed  that 
she  would  ? — or  even,  until  these  last  few 
days,  so  much  as  wished  It  ? 

''It  has  all  come  In  such  a — lump  upon 
me,"  he  began  all  at  once  to  say  shyly  and 
hesitatingly.  ''It  was  first  your  speaking 
about  her  that  evening,  you  know, — and 
then  the  sight  of  her  with  that  other  fellow. 
I  saw  her  in  the  garden  with  him  one  night, 
talking  and  laughing  with  him,  and  lingering 
about  amongst  the  bushes,  and  it — it  all 
came  upon  me  just  at  if  I'd  been  shot.  I've 
been  awfully  down,  dad,  ever  since  ;  I 
haven't  been  the  companion  to  you  I  ought 
to  be.  I've  felt  sometimes  (I  know  I'm  a 
fool),  that  if  she  were  to  take  up  with  that 
young  Colvllle,  I'd  as  lief  go  and  hang 
myself!" 
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And  with  these  last  words  Ralph,  who, 
as  usual,  had  that  dangerous  instrument,  his 
walkinor-stick,  in  his  hand,  made  a  sudden 
savage  cut  with  it  at  the  big  branch  of  a 
beech  tree  that  they  were  passing  beneath, 
and  brought  down  a  shower  of  leaves  upon 
their  heads. 

"  Gently,  my  boy,"  said  the  Squire  in  a 
soothing  tone. 

''And  don't  talk  wildly,  Ralph,"  he  added 
after  a  little  pause.  '*  It  would  be  a  weak 
world  if  all  those  were  to  give  up  their  fight 
in  it  who  were  beaten  in  this  sort  of  battle. 
But  you  won't  do  that !  You  won't  do 
that,  my  boy,  whether  you  lose  or  win." 
And  then  his  honest  face  broke  into  a  radiant 
smile.  ''  Why,  you're  going  to  have  her  all 
to  yourself  to-morrow  ;  that  ought  to  cheer 
you  up ! "    he   said  briskly. 

''Oh,  it  does  cheer  me  up.  I'm  all  right 
just  now,"  replied  Ralph.  "  She's  made  me 
happy  enough  for  one  day,  at  any  rate.      It's 
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a  queer  thing  now — isn't  it  ? — how  a  few 
words  can  make  all  the  difference  between — 
well,  you  may  say,  between  life  and  death !  " 

"Ah,  very  queer — very  queer,"  assented 
the  Squire,  shaking  his  head.  ''  Seems 
unreasonable — doesn't   it  ?  " 

''  I  don't  know  that  she  said — much  to-day," 
murmured  Ralph  thoughtfully. 

"It  was  just  the  sight  of  her,"  exclaimed 
his  father.  "  The  sight  of  her  when  you 
weren't  expecting  it,  and  the  having  her  for 
a  bit  to  yourself" 

"  Yes — and  her  promise  to  come  to- 
morrow ;  we  mustn't  forget  that,"  said 
Ralph. 

"  No  fear  that  we  shall  forget  that," 
chuckled  the  Squire. 

"  You  must  be  sure  to  be  in  the  way, 
father," — and  the  young  man  looked  at  him 
nervously. 

''  Well,  my  boy,  I  don't  know,"  replied 
Mr.   Wharton.       "  You   see,   I    might    be   of 
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more  use  if  I  were   to  go  up  to  the  cottage 
and  carry  off  the  other  young  men." 

"  But  I  dare  say  they  would  go  off  by 
themselves,"  suggested  Ralph.  "  Unless — 
Oh — I'll  tell  you !  Suppose  you  started  them 
with  their  guns,  and  then  came  back  ?  " 

''  We — 11,  I  might  do  that.  Go  with  them 
for  an  hour  or  so,  and  then  say  I  had  to  leave 
them  ? " 

*'Yes — and  come  back  as  hard  as  you 
could.  I  think  that  wouldn't  be  bad.  You 
see,"  —  and  Ralph  hesitated,  —  '' s/ie  might 
like  it  better  too.  She's  never  been  any 
where  about  the  place  alone  with  me  yet. 
You  could — keep  at  hand,  you  know,  and 
just  be  on  the  watch.  We  might  get  on 
together  all  right — but  any  way,  I  believe 
she'd  stop  longer  if  you  were  there." 

"Well,  that's  true,"  agreed  the  Squire. 
"  I  believe  she  would.  It  would  be  only 
natural.  I'll  do  that,  Ralph;  yes — I'll  do 
that.      I'm  glad  you   thought  of  it." 
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"We  couldn't — I  suppose,  —  well,  you 
would  hardly  think,  would  you,  that  we  could 
attempt  to  keep  her — by  herself — to  lunch  ?  " 
said  Ralph  shyly,  and  almost  turning  away 
his   head. 

"  Ah,  n — o  ;  no,  I  should  be  against 
that,"  replied  the  Squire.  "It  would  look 
a  little — forced,   I   should  say." 

"  Well — yes,  I  suppose  so,"  murmured 
Ralph  resignedly. 

"  Some  other  day  we  might  ask  her  mother 
to  lunch  with  her,  you  know.  That  would 
be  more  natural.  And  then  there's  that 
other  little  entertainment  that  I  was  speak- 
ing of." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Ralph  ;  but  he  made  this 
answer  without  enthusiasm.  Picnics  had 
their  charms  for  some  minds,  but  perhaps 
the  poor  fellow  knew  clearly  enough  that  he 
was  not  the  kind  of  man  to  shine  at  them. 
"Yes — but  I'd  be  just  as  well  out  of  that," 
he  murmured. 
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''  Now,  my  boy,  that's  nonsense !  "  said  his 
father  sturdily. 

But  Ralph  only  shook  his  head.  "  The 
other  fellow  will  get  her  there,"  he  said.  ''I 
shan't  have  a  chance.  Oh,  he's  just  the  sort 
for  that  kind  of  thing.  But,  any  way,  he 
won't    be    able    to  cut   me  out    to-morrow ! " 

And  then  Ralph  chuckled  to  himself,  and, 
all  at  once  laughing  with  uncontrollable 
delight,  slashed  at  the  beech  branches  again 
(though  this  time  triumphantly),  and  went 
rejoicing  on  his  way. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

nPHE  morrow  was  just  such  a  sweet 
September  day  as  Ralph  in  his  heart 
had  hoped  for,  and  the  sun  was  shining  softly 
over  the  cottage  garden,  and  Patience  was 
already  sitting  on  one  of  the  benches  in  it 
with  her  hat  on,  when  at  eleven  o'clock 
precisely  he  presented  himself  at  the  gate. 

She  saw  him  there,  and  came  forward  at 
once  and  joined  him. 

''  I  thought  I  would  be  ready  to  start  as 
soon  as  you  came — in  case  you  should  be  in 
a  hurry,"  she  said  to  him  pleasantly  as  she 
gave  him  her  hand. 

But    this   address  took    him  rather  aback. 
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Why  should  she  suppose  he  would  be  In  a 
hurry  ? 

"  Oh — there's  lots  of  time,"  he  said  quickly. 

''  But  the  others  are  gone  on,  and  I  thought 
you  would  be  wanting  to  join  them,"  she 
remarked. 

''  I  don't  want  to  join  anybody,"  he  ejacu- 
lated hastily,  and  then  he  blushed.  "  Except 
you — of  course,"  he  confusedly  added. 

Upon  which  she  laughed,  and — ''  Well, 
It's  very  nice  of  you  to  tell  me  that,"  she  said 
In  a  feigned  tone  of  relief,  "because — do  you 
know  ? — I've  been  feeling  rather  ashamed  of 
myself.  Or,  at  least," — meekly, — ''  mamma 
has  been  telling  me  that  I  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  myself,  and  so  I  have  been  trying 
to  be — of  course.  But,  you  see,  you  were 
so  kind  yesterday  about  this  puppy  that  I 
haven't' — quite — been   able." 

"  Oh — I  say  !  "  ejaculated  poor  Ralph 
feebly  at  this  address.  He  had  got  very 
red    in  the    face  as  she  was  speaking.      He 
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felt  that  the  thing  that  was  expected  of  him 
was  to  make  some  playful  and  complimentary 
answer  to  her  speech,  and  he  was  no  more 
capable  of  making  playful  and  complimentary 
answers  than  of  dancing  on  the  tight-rope. 
So — *'0h — I  say!"  he  only  broke  out. 
''  As  if  you  didn't  know — !  Why,  if  it's  the 
pup  you're  talking  of,  I'm  sure  you  might 
have   the  whole  lot,   and  welcome." 

But  Patience  at  this  gave  a  little  cry  of 
alarm. 

'*  What — all  four  of  them  !  "  she  said. 

''  Well,  I  didn't  mean,  of  course — "  he 
began  confusedly. 

And  then  she  laughed  outright. 

"  I'm  sure  you  didn't  mean  anything  but 
what  was  kind,"  she  said.  ''  But — oh  no,  I 
don't  think  I  should  like  more  than  one. 
Mamma  says  that  even  one  will  be  too  much 
— she  thinks  a  big  dog  will  do  such  mischief 
in  the  garden  ;  but  if  he  is  trained,  I  don't 
think   he   will — do  you  ?     If  he  is  p7^operly 
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trained,  you  know.  Would  it  be  very  difficult 
to  do  it  ?  " 

'*  To  train  him  ?  Oh,  no,"  said  Ralph. 
And  then  his  face  brightened.  "  I'll  do  it 
for  you,  if  you'll  let  me,"  he  said.  '*  Only 
then  you  wouldn't  be  able  to  have  him  for  a 
good  bit." 

"  N — o,  —  but  perhaps  that  wouldn't 
matter?"  suggested  Patience.  "It  would 
be  so  delightful  to  get  him  well  trained. 
Mamma  would  be  quite  satisfied  then — and 
I  don't  think  I  should  mind  waiting.  You 
could  bring  him.  to  see  me,  you  know  ? " 
And  at  this  happy  inspiration  she  looked 
brightly  into   Ralph's  face. 

''  Oh  yes,  I  could  do  that,"  he  said.  "  I'd 
like  to."  And  then  he  paused  for  a  moment, 
and,  with  his  heart  almost  in  his  mouth — 
*'  It  would  be,"  he  added — ''  it  w^ould  be 
something   to  come  for." 

"  Ah — yes,"  said  Patience  demurely.  And 
she   made    no   other    response    till    she    had 
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taken  half  a  dozen  further  steps,  when 
suddenly — "  Of  course  at  present  there's  so 
little  to  come  for,"  she  dropped  out  innocently. 

"  What  ?  "  shouted  Ralph. 

**  Oh,  dear  !  "  ejaculated  Patience,  and  she 
made  a  feint  to  put  up  her  hand  to  the  ear 
that  was  nearest  him. 

''  So  litde  to  come  for  !  "  he  repeated  In- 
dignantly, still  in  the  same  raised  voice. 
''You  know  I  didn't  mean  that!  I  meant 
it  would  make  a  reason  for  coming.  You 
understood  me  quite  well  ;  you're  not  so 
dense,"  he  cried,  with  scornful  frankness. 

''  I'm  not  so  deaf,  at  any  rate,"  she  mur- 
mured mildly.  And  then  she  sidled  off,  and 
set  a  yard  or  two  between  them  ;  and  poor 
Ralph  all  at  once  grew  conscious  of  the 
roughness  of  his  speech,  and  broke  out  Into 
a  confused  apology. 

''  I — beg  your  pardon  !  I — I — what  did 
I  say  ?  "  he  humbly  asked.  "  You — upset  me 
by  pretending  that  you  didn't  understand." 
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''  But  that  needn't  have  made  you  shout 
so   horribly,"  she  said. 

"  No — it  needn't,"  he  admitted  contritely. 
''  That  is,  if  I  did  shout.  But  did  I  ?  I— 
didn't  know." 

'*  No — you  were  too  angry,"  she  retorted. 

"  But  I  wasn't  angry  !  " 

''  Well,  you  seemed  to  be.  And  all  about 
such  a  little  thing  !  Good  gracious ! — just 
about  that  dog  !  " 

''It  wasn't  about  the  dog.  As  if  I  cared 
twopence  about  the  dog  !  "  cried  Ralph.  ''It 
was  your  talking  as  though  I  don't  care — " 

"  Oh,"  she  interrupted  him  with  a  laugh, 
"how  you  take  up  one's  careless  words! 
When  I  say  anything  to  you  in  future  that 
I  don't  mean,  I  shall  have  to  add  in  a 
parenthesis — '  This  is  a  jest.'  " 

"  No,  no,  don't  say  that,"  he  ejaculated 
mournfully.  "  I  didn't  understand  for  the 
moment — that  was  all.  I  thought  you  were 
in  earnest." 
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''  Oh,  I  am  not  often  in  earnest,"  returned 
Patience  lightly. 

And  then,  though  this  response  disturbed 
him  afresh,  he  was  at  least  wise  enough  not 
to  answer  it. 

Their  walk  so  far  had  not  been  very 
felicitous,  and  the  sunshine  that  had  been 
on  Ralph's  face  at  the  beginning  of  it  had 
got  by  this  time  to  be  a  good  deal  bedimmed 
and  clouded.  He  walked  on  by  her  side  in 
silence  after  her  last  speech,  feeling  that  only 
disappointment  had  come  to  him  when  he 
had  looked  for  contentment — that  he  had 
made  a  fool  of  himself — that  he  had  set  his 
feet  on  a  road  that,  at  every  step  he  took 
on  it,  bid  fair  to  lead  him  farther  from  joy 
or  repose.  And  then  all  at  once,  in  the 
midst  of  these  dejected  thoughts,  she  spoke 
to  him  again,  and  almost  in  a  moment  the 
load  of  cloud  got  swept  away. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  a  way  of  vexing 
people,"  she  suddenly  said  ;   "and  I   suppose 
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it  must  be  a  perverse  way,  for  sometimes 
when  I  do  it  I  don't  believe  I  want  to  do 
it  at  all.  That's  rather  horrid,  isn't  it  ?  I'm 
sure  I  didn't  want  to  vex  you  just  now. 
How  could  I  ? — when  you  were  being  so  nice 
to  me  about  that  puppy.  It  was  only 
nonsense.  But  now  if  you  go  marching  on 
like  this  without  saying  a  word  to  me — why, 
you  see,  you  will  spoil  all  my  pleasure, — and 
I  had  wanted"  —  pathetically — "to  enjoy 
myself  this  morning." 

*'  And  do  you  think  that  /  hadn't  too  ?  " 
asked  Ralph  with  momentary  courage.  He 
looked  at  her  with  a  sudden  light  and  tender- 
ness in  his  face  (which  she  saw,  not  without 
a  sort  of  shock,  perhaps — only  she  had  rather 
a  convenient  power  of  being  able  to  hide 
away  facts  that  startled  her  in  secret  corners 
of  her  mind).  ''  Why,  I've  been  thinking  of 
it  ever  since  I  saw  you  yesterday.  I've  been 
frightened  lest  it  should  rain,  and  keep  you 
from    coming, — or    that    any   of    the    others 
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should  be  In  the  way."  (This  sentence 
was  a  Httle  vaguely  expressed,  but  perhaps 
poor  Ralph  shrank  from  making  it  more 
lucid.)  "  I  don't  get  a  walk  with  you 
often,"  he  ejaculated,  and  then  abruptly 
stopped. 

"  No — naturally,"  she  demurely  answered. 

''  Well  —  I  suppose  it's  natural,"  he 
assented. 

"  No  doubt  of  It,"  she  said.  And  then 
she  peered  suddenly  through  the  trees, 
and — "  Is  that  your  father  that  I  see 
over  there  ? "  she  asked  quickly,  with 
animation. 

"  Over  there  ?  Ahem !  I  didn't  notice. 
Oh,  if  it  is,  we  shall  come  upon  him 
presently,"  exclaimed  Ralph  hurriedly. 
''  He'll — catch  us  up,  I  dare  say.  Look — 
we've  got  to  go  round  here."  And  he  turned 
her  hastily  in  the  direction  of  the  stables, 
and  In  a  few  minutes  they  had  reached  Nan 
and  her  pups,  and   Patience  for  a  time  saw 
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no  more  of  the  distant  figure  that  had 
seemed  to  her  to  resemble  the  figure  of 
the  Squire. 

From  this   time  all  things  went  well,  and 
poor  Ralph  enjoyed  his  morning  wonderfully. 
She   chose  her  puppy  with   much   success — 
a  handsome  tawny  one,  the  best  of  the  litter 
(she  was  a  little  ashamed,  she  said,  of  taking 
the  best,  but  her  modesty  on  this  point  was 
overcome  without  much  difificulty)  ;  and  when 
this    business    was    concluded,    Ralph — with 
some    stealthy    glancing    from    side    to    side 
of  him,    as    though   in    search    of  an   object 
that  had    disappeared — took  courage  to  ask 
her  if  she  would  like  to  see  the  stables  ;  and 
when  she    politely  said    she    would — though 
in  point  of  fact   she   hardly  knew  any  more 
about    a    horse  than  about  a   kangaroo — he 
carried    her    thither,    and    led    her    with    en- 
thusiasm   from    stall     to    stall    (not     a    little 
sometimes  to  her  terror,  for  she  seemed  to 

herself  to  be  brought  at  moments  recklessly 
VOL.  n.  25 
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near  to  the  creatures'  hoofs),  expatiating  to 
her  upon  the  points  and  capabilities  of  the 
various  animals  with  an  animation  and  ease 
that  displayed  him  to  her  in  what  was  an 
entirely  new  light.  He  was  evidently  at 
home  here  as  she  had  never  seen  him  at 
home  before,  and  the  exhibition  for  a  little 
while   rather   amused   her. 

As  one  horse,  however,  to  Patience's  eyes 
was  almost  absolutely  like  another,  and  she 
could  not,  except  when  their  colour  varied, 
have  distinguished  them  apart  to  save  her 
life,  she  naturally  after  a  time  grew  sated 
with  this  entertainment,  and  It  was  with 
decided  pleasure  that  her  ears  suddenly 
caught  the  sound   of   Mr.   Wharton's   voice. 

''  Oh,  there  2s  your  father  now ! "  she 
exclaimed  joyfully  when  It  reached  her,  and, 
breaking  off  from  Ralph,  who  was  in  the 
very  middle  of  a  descriptive  sentence,  she 
made  for   the   open  stable   door. 

''  Ah,   here   you  are   at   last !      I    saw   you 
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ever  so  long  ago.  Didn't  you  see  us  ? " 
she  exclaimed,  as  she  held  out  her  hand  to 
him  with  a  welcoming  smile. 

Mr.  Wharton's  face  was  of  a  naturally 
ruddy  hue,  but  its  normal  warmth  of  colour- 
ing deepened  a  little  as  he  greeted  her. 

"  My  dear,  I  did  see  you,"  he  said,  with 
a  certain  embarrassment,  "but  I — couldn't 
join  you  just  at  once.  I  had  to  satisfy 
myself  with  knowing  that  you  were  in  hands 
that  would  take  care  of  you.  Well,  and 
you've  been  looking  with  Ralph  at  the 
horses  ?  And  you've  got  a  pup,  I  hope,  to 
your   taste  ?  " 

And  then  Patience  with  enthusiasm  began 
to  expatiate  upon  her  new  possession,  and 
indeed  after  a  few  moments  led  off  the 
Squire  that  they  might  look  at  it  together, 
quite  for   the  moment   forgetting  Ralph. 

But  Ralph,  who  was  not  exacting,  and 
whose  morning,  though  delightful,  had  tried 
him    a   good    deal,    was    quite    content   now 
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to  sink  into  the  shade,  and  for  the  most 
part  merely  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  Patience, 
while  his  father  took  up  the  burden  of 
conversing  with  her.  So  he  walked  slightly 
apart  from  them,  with  his  eyes  mainly  bent 
upon  her, — and  this  mode  of  entertaining 
himself,  after  his  late  exhaustive  efforts,  he 
found  very  restful  and  satisfying.  How 
beautiful  she  was !  he  thought  (which  was 
hyperbole,  for  she  was  not  beautiful),  and 
how  graceful  and  bright !  It  seemed  to  him 
something  almost  too  impossible  to  imagine 
that  such  a  creature  could  ever  be  won  by 
him  to  come  and  make  this  place  her  home  ; 
and  yet,  if  it  could  but  be  done,  surely 
it  would  transform  it  into  something  like 
Paradise,  the  poor  foolish  fellow  told  him- 
self,— Paradise  for  them  both, — for  both  his 
father  and  him.  "It  would  be  just  like  a  new 
day  beginning  for  the  dear  old  dad  ;  it  would 
be  as  much  to  him  as  to  me  ;  upon  my  life  it 
would  !  "  he  went  on  thinking  with  delight. 
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And  meanwhile  Patience  walked  forward 
chattering  to  Mr.  Wharton,  and  almost  alto- 
gether forgetting  Ralph, — for  she  had  had 
a  good  deal  of  him  before  the  Squire  joined 
them,  and  the  visit  to  the  stable  had  lasted 
— well,  it  had  lasted  quite  long  enough,  to 
put  it  kindly. 

"  It  is  amazing  how  people  can  care  to 
talk  so  much  about  horses  !  "  she  had  thought 
repeatedly  in  the  course  of  it.  And,  in  fact, 
there  had  been  something  approaching  to  a 
feeling  in  her  bosom,  during  the  time  they 
had  spent  together  in  the  stables,  that  she 
had  almost  been  for  that  period  an  object 
of  less  interest  to  Ralph  than  those  quadru- 
peds. No  wonder,  therefore,  that  his  extra- 
vagant affection  for  them  had  seemed  to 
her  to  have  something  abnormal  in  it. 

However,  she  was  still  very  nice  to  him  ; 
and  though,  after  his  father's  arrival,  she 
mainly  gave  her  attention  to  the  Squire, 
she    also    continued    at     intervals    to   smile 
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upon  him,  and  make  remarks  to  him  that 
on   the   whole   were   friendly   and   pleasant. 

"Come  round  the  gardens,"  Mr.  Wharton 
said  to  her  after  a  little  while,  ''  and  see  if 
you  can  find  any  flowers  you  haven't  got." 

And  so  they  all  adjourned  to  the  gardens, 
and  presently  sat  down  all  three  on  a  bench 
there,  and  talked  together  very  harmoniously. 
She  had  been  upon  her  feet  for  a  good  while, 
but  she  declined  to  go  into  the  house  to  rest. 

'*  It's  so  much  nicer  out  here,"  she  said. 
''  Isn't  it  ?  " 

So  they  all  sat  down  in  a  row  on  the 
garden  seat,  and  were  all  three  very  happy. 

At  one  o'clock  she  put  on  her  gloves, 
and  said  she  must  be  going  home ;  and 
then  the  Squire  said — 

"  Well,  Ralph  will  go  with  you,  and  see 
you  safe  within  your  own  gate." 

But  at  this  Ralph  pulled  his  father's 
coat-tail  surreptitiously,  and  formed  a  dumb 
sentence  with  his  lips  behind  Patience's  back. 
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*'  No !  Both  of  us  !  "  he  gesticulated. 
''Both  of  us!" 

And  he  shook  his  head  with  such  ve- 
hemence that  the  Squire — who  was  a  toler- 
ably ready  man — added  immediately — 

"  Or  indeed,  I  don't  know  why  we 
shouldn't  both  come  with  you,"  in  a  tone 
of  the  greatest  innocence. 

Whereupon  Patience,  quite  unconscious 
of  the  little  pantomime  that  had  been  enacted, 
exclaimed — 

''Oh,  do  both  come  with  me  then"; 
and  they  all  set  out  accordingly,  and  walked 
together  to  the  cottage  gate. 

It  had  been  a  pleasant  morning,  and  the 
girl  said  so  cordially  to  her  two  companions 
before  she  parted  from  them.  "  And  I'm 
so  very  pleased  about  my  puppy,"  she  said 
specially  to  Ralph,  accompanying  her  words 
with  a  look  and  smile  whose  sweetness 
made  the  foolish  fellow's  heart  beat. 

"  What    a   way   she's    got  with    her ! "   he 
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ejaculated,  almost  below  his  breath,  as  he 
and  the  Squire  turned  again  homewards. 
And  then,  in  a  dubious,  hesitating  tone — 
*'  Are  there  many  of  them  like  her,  should 
you  say,"  he  abruptly  asked, — ''when  you 
get  to  know  them  ?  " 

"Well,  I  can  hardly  tell,  my  boy,"  replied 
Mr.  Wharton  with  a  slight  uneasiness.  "  I 
can  hardly  tell.  She's  very  pretty — she's 
very  sweet — she  says  these  little  things 
very  nicely  —  doesn't  she  ?  Only  —  you 
mustn't  think  that  you've  won  her,  Ralph, 
because  she  smiles  upon  you.  I  know 
enough  to  say  that.  She  has  her  little 
coquetries,  like  other  girls,  I  fancy.  I 
don't  say  that  she's  not  true ;  bless  her, 
she's  true  at  heart,  I'm  sure ;  only  she's 
young,  and  she  likes — to  play  a  bit ;  and 
because  she  smiles  on  you,  my  dear,  you 
mustn't  blame  her  if  she  smiles  as  well  on 
some  one  else." 

And  then  they  walked  on  for  some  little 
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way  in  silence  ;  but  Ralph's  face  was 
troubled,  and  at  last  he  said  in  a  sad 
voice — 

''  I  understand  them  so  little — that's  what 
bothers  me.  I  never  thought  of  one  of 
them — nor  wanted  to — till  now.  And  now 
I  feel  all  at  sea.  When  she  says  things 
I  don't  know  what  she  means  by  them. 
That's  the  truth !  It's  just  as  if  she  had 
one  language  and  I  another,  and  when 
we  talk  together  we're  talking  in  a  sort  of 
mist.  At  least  /  feel  in  a  mist,"  said  poor 
Ralph  dejectedly.  "  I  dare  say  s/ie  under- 
stands it  all — both  my  language  and  her  own." 

And  then  the  Squire,  not  without  a  sense 
of  the  humour  of  his  son's  speech,  replied 
with  outward  gravity  that  he  thought  it  very 
probable  that  she  did. 

''  The  fact  is,  Ralph,"  he  added,  after  a 
moment  or  two's  silence,  "girls,  you  see, 
have  nimble  wits,  for  the  most  part, — nimbler 
than  yours  or  mine, — and  their  quick  tongues 
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were    given    them,     I     imagine,     that    they 
micrht    fieht    with    words    as    men    do    with 
swords.     So   at  least    I   read  it.      There  are 
many  women  too,  no  doubt,  of  simple  speech 
(as  there  are  also  men  of  agile  words),  but 
the    bulk    of   them,    I    imagine,   at    any  rate 
at  times,  have  something  confusing  in  their 
talk — something   that  enables  them,  at  will, 
to   be  bewildering  to  men.      I   think  that  is 
how  it  is  with   Patience.      You  must  take  it 
into    account,    Ralph  ;     that    is    all    I    would 
say.      Even    I — though   I'm  fond    of  her — I 
don't    call    her    always    simple,    nor    easy   to 
be    understood.       She    is    simple    and    frank 
enough    with    me, — that    is    very    true, — but 
not  with  her  own  generation  always  perhaps, 
— at  any    rate,   not   with    those   who   are    of 
a  different  sex  from  herself      I  don't  blame 
her    for    it,    Ralph.       I    only  speak    of  it    to 
put  you  on  your  guard.      It's  just  her  nature  ; 
you  must  take   it  that  way.      She   is  young, 
and  she  loves  to  play." 
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''  But  it's  not  my  nature  to  be  played 
with,"  Ralph  said  suddenly  and  sadly  ;  and 
then  they  came  to  a  point  where  the  road 
parted,  and  he  turned  off  abruptly  to  the 
left,  leaving  his  father  alone.  ''  She  will 
go  on  that  way — that's  what  she  will  mean 
to  do — playing  with  me  like  a  cat  with  a 
mouse,"  he  went  on  saying  bitterly  to  him- 
self. "I'm  a  fool  to  think  of  her — I'm  a 
fool  ever  to  have  begun  to  think — I'm  the 
worst  fool  of  all  because  I'm  in  for  it,  and 
can't  stop  now." 

But — so  strange  a  thing  is  human  nature 
— in  this  bitter  declaration  that  he  could 
not  stop  poor  Ralph  found  suddenly  a 
certain  sort  of  reckless  satisfaction,  and 
betook  himself  again  to  the  stables,  to  all 
appearance  a  good  deal  comforted. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  S  for  Patience,  she  told  everybody  that 
she  had  spent  the  pleasantest  morning. 

''  I've  been  choosing  my  puppy,"  she  in- 
formed the  sportsmen,  who  had  come  home 
to  lunch. 

''  Well,  that  didn't  take  you  all  the  morn- 
ing, I  should  think,"  remarked  Fred. 

"  No — but  when  we  had  finished  with  the 
puppy  we  went  rambling  all  about  the  place." 

''  What — you  and  Ralph  ?  "  asked  Fred, 
raising  his  eyebrows. 

And  then  she  carried  her  explanation  a 
little  farther. 

"  Oh  no,   the  Squire  was   there  too,"  she 
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said.  *'At  least,  he  came  while  we  were 
looking  at  the  horses, — and  I  was  delighted, 
for  Ralph  when  he  is  with  horses  gets  over- 
whelming." 

*'Ah,  I  suppose  he  has  a  good  deal  of 
personal  sympathy  with  the  brute  creation  ? " 
remarked  Mr.  Colville  in  a  light  agreeable 
tone. 

Whereupon  Patience  looked  at  him,  bend- 
ing her  brows,  and — 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  she  de- 
manded sharply,  with  a  swift  change  of  front 
that  perhaps  startled  her  visitor. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  meant — nothing," 
he  exclaimed  hastily. 

*'  Oh,  if  you  meant  nothing — "  said 
Patience  ;  and  then  she  wheeled  round 
carelessly,  and  continued  her  narrative  to 
her  mother  ;  and  Mr.  Colville  felt  not  unlike 
a  man  who  had  had  a  box  on  the  ear. 

"  What  a  spitfire  she  is  !  "  he  thought,  and 
he  did  not  at  once  forgive  her  ;  so  that  when, 
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after  lunch  was  over,  Fred,  about  to  start 
for  his  usual  tennis-playing,  called  carelessly 
to  his  friend  —  ''I  suppose  you're  not 
coming  ?  "  he  answered — 

"  Well,  I'm  not  sure  ;  I  rather  think  I 
will  ;  "  and,  after  a  brief  hesitation,  departed, 
leaving  Patience  alone.  Upon  which  she 
presently  put  on  her  hat,  and  went  out  for 
a  solitary  walk,  and — did  not  altogether 
enjoy  her  afternoon. 

At  dinner-time  the  two  young  men  returned, 
and  Mr.  Colville  looked  a  little  depressed. 
He  came  and  stood  by  Patience's  side  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  made  one  or  two 
conciliatory   remarks. 

"  We  had  wretched  play,"  he  said.  "  You 
were  very  wise  to  stay  at  home." 

"Do  you  think  so?"  inquired  Patience 
civilly. 

''  I  was  wishing  all  the  time  that  I 
had  stayed  here  too.  I  never  enjoy  any- 
thing like  these  afternoons  here — with  you." 
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And  at  these  last  words  he  dropped  his 
voice. 

''  Oh,  well — I  was  out  all  this  afternoon," 
said  Patience  daintily  ;  "so,  if  you  had  stayed 
you  would  have  been  left  to  the  pleasures  of 
solitude, — unless  you  had  sat  with  mamma." 

"I'm  sure  I  should  have  been  very  happy 
to  have  sat  with  Mrs.  Holt,"  he  replied  with 
irreproachable  propriety.  And  then  the  gong 
sounded,  and  they  went  into  the  dining-room. 

But  later  in  the  evening,  when  dinner  was 
over,  he  attached  himself  to  Patience  again, 
and  their  little  coolness  of  the  afternoon 
melted  away.  Mr.  Colville  steered  clear  of 
any  further  mention  of  Ralph,  but  he  sat  by 
her  side  in  harmonious  talk  for  an  hour,  and 
then  they  went  to  the  piano  together,  and 
she  played  for  him,  and  he  sang. 

It  had  never  been  poor  Ralph's  unfortunate 
fate  to  see  these  two  when  Mr.  Colville  was 
trilling  his  love  or  other  ditties  to  Patience's 
accompaniment  ;    happily    for    his    peace   of 
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mind  it  had  not  yet  become  his  habit  to 
spend  any  of  his  evenings  at  the  cottage. 
To-night  he  sat  thinking  of  her  at  home  with 
a  wistful  tenderness,  half  sweet,  half  sad — his 
mind  travelling  again  over  each  small  incident 
of  the  morning,  puzzling  itself  over  words 
that  she  had  said,  over  looks  that  she  had 
given  him. 

The  Squire  and  his  son  used  to  pass  their 
evenings  together  in  rather  rough  bachelor 
fashion.  They  had  lived  so  long  without  a 
woman  in  the  house  that  they  had  fallen  into 
ways  which,  Mr.  Wharton  would  say  some- 
times deprecatingly,  he  could  not  defend. 
They  dined  in  their  morning  coats,  and  sat 
in  the  dining-room  till  bed-time,  with  their 
newspapers  and  pipes.  All  this  would  have 
to  be  changed  if  Patience  came  to  them, 
Ralph  thought  to  himself  to-night.  She 
would  never  stand  rough  ways  like  theirs. 
She  would  expect  them  to  wear  dress  clothes, 
and  banish  their  pipes  to  his  father's  room. 
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and  sit  with  her  (he  supposed)  after  dinner 

in  the  big  drawing-room  that  had  never  been 

used,  as  far  as  Ralph  could  remember,  except 

on  a  few  dull  state  occasions,  since  his  mother 

died. 

What    in   the  world    should  they  do  with 

themselves  seated  all  the  evening  in  a  great 

room  hung  with   gold-coloured  curtains  ?   he 

asked    himself,   not   without    a   very   definite 

feeling  of  alarm.      They  would  have  to  do  it, 

of  course.     "  Or  at  least  /  should  have  to  do 

it,"    he    gravely  thought.      ''  Unless,   indeed, 

she    were    to    bring   her    mother    with    her. 

That  might  be  a  help.      Oh  yes — that  would 

be  a  help  certainly,"  he  mentally  exclaimed 

with  a  sense  of  sudden  relief.      ''  We  should 

have    to    dress,    of    course ;    there'd    be   no 

escaping  that,  I  suspect, — but  after  dinner — 

I'm  not  sure,  but   I   almost  think  we  might 

go  on   doing  as   we   do  now  perhaps, — and 

they  would  be  together, — and  we  could  just 

— go  in  and  out." 

VOL.  IL  26 
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*'  I  don't  know  if  you'd  mind  Mrs.  Holt, 
dad  ?  "  he  suddenly  said  aloud. 

*'  Mind  her,  my  boy  ?  "  the  Squire  inquired, 
looking  up  from  his  paper  with  incomprehen- 
sive  eyes.      "  No — why  should  I  mind  her  ?" 

''Why — I  was  only  thinking,"  said  Ralph. 
"  I  mean — if  anything  should  come  of  this — 
I  was  wondering  whether  It  mightn't  be 
better  to  have  her  here  too  ?  You  see,  she'd 
make  one  more." 

''  But  should  we  want  one  more,  do  you 
think  ?  "  asked  the  Squire. 

''  Well — what  I  meant  was — it  w^ould  be 
company  for  her  in  the  evenings,"  explained 
Ralph,   knitting   his  brows. 

The  Squire  looked  puzzled. 

**  Company  for  Mrs.  Holt  ?  "  he  said. 

''  No,  no,— for  /ler,''  Ralph  cried.  ''  For 
— Patience,"  he  murmured,  with  the  bashful 
colour   in  his  face. 

''  But  she  would  have  21s,  Ralph,"  said  his 
father. 
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"  Oh — yes,"  he  assented  dubiously — ''  she 
would  have  us.  Only  I  was  thinking — you 
see,  I  didn't  quite  know  what  your  idea  would 
be.  She  wouldn't  sit  with  us — here — would 
she  ? " 

*'  No,  no,  my  lad,  not  here,"  cried  the 
.Squire  hastily.  ''  We  should  have  to  turn 
over  a  new  leaf.  Whenever  you  marry,  and 
whoever  you  marry,  we  shall  have  to  do 
that.  You  see,  we've  got  into  lazy  ways — 
you  and  I  ;  I  don't  say  that  they  haven't 
been  pleasant  ways," — and  there  seemed  to 
be  the  ghost  of  a  sigh  in  Mr.  Wharton's 
tone  ;  ''  but — God  bless  me  ! — you  don't  sup- 
pose that  if  we  were  to  bring  a  dainty  young 
lady  like  that  one — a  dainty  girl  who  is  like 
a  sweet  flower — to  come  and  share  our  house 
with  us,  we  should  treat  her  with  such  un- 
courteousness  as  not  to  brush  ourselves  up, 
and  think  of  doing  what  she  liked  more  than 
what  we  liked  ourselves  ?  Why,  we  should 
have  to  be  a  pair  of  knights  to  her,  Ralph ! " 
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"And  not — not  even  smoke?"  asked 
Ralph,  after  a  moment  or  two,  In  an  un- 
mistakable accent  of  alarm. 

**We  should  have — ahem! — to  smoke,  I 
suppose,  in  my  study,"  said  the  Squire. 
''  I  used  to  do  that — in  your  dear  mother's 
time, — and  she  would  often  come  too  and  sit 
w^ith  me.  Yes — we'd  take  our  pipes  there, 
and  then  go  and  join  her." 

"In  that  great  dreary  drawing-room  ! " 
ejaculated  Ralph  despondently.  "  I  can't 
think  what  on  earth  we  should  do   there ! " 

"  Oh — we  should  do — what  other  people 
do,  I  suppose,"  said  the  Squire  with  courage. 
"You'd  find  it  all  right,  my  boy.  You'd 
have  her,  you  know, — and  with  plenty  of 
fire  and  light  in  the  winter  evenings, — and 
our  books — and   a  little  music — " 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  we'd  get  on — somehow," 
murmured  Ralph.  "  It  was  only,  you  know, 
that  I'd  been  thinking  that  perhaps  she'd 
— rather  have  her   mother  ?     Wouldn't  she 
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feel  more  comfortable,  don't  you  think  ? — 
more  as  if  it  was  home,  and  she  could  settle 
down  ?  " 

''  Well,   I  couldn't  say,   Ralph— I   couldn't 
say,"  replied  the  Squire,  shaking  his  head. 

''It  would  make  us  a  bit  freer  too,"  Ralph 
suggested  with  some  hesitation. 

But  at  this  remark  the  Squire  renewed  the 
shaking  of  his  head  with  more  force,  and — 

''  I  don't  think  that  should  be  any  consider- 
ation," he  said  firmly.  ''  We've  spent  many 
a  happy  evening  together,  there's  no  doubt 
of  that,  Ralph  ;  but  if  she  comes  to  us,  why, 
such  things  as  these  must  be  given  up 
without  a  thought — without  a  thought  or 
a  grudge,"  cried  the  Squire,  and  flung  out  his 
arm  with  a  generous  gesture  of  renunciation 
— feeling  as  he  did  it  rather  startled  by  what 
he  had  been  seeing  of  his  son's  peculiar 
attitude  of  mind. 

But  Ralph  was  not  impulsive,  and  his 
father's  enthusiasm  did  not  stir  him. 
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"  I  only  want  to  do  what  would  make  her 
happiest,"  he  said  rather  dejectedly,  after  a 
brief  silence.  ''  She'd  never  care  to  sit  much 
just  with  us  two,  I'm  afraid.  If  it  was  you 
alone,  that  would  be  different  ;  she  gets  on 
wonderfully  with  you, — but  I  should  only 
bore  her.  She'd— she'd  not  stand  much  of 
me,  father." 

"  My  boy,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Wharton 
gravely,  "that  may  possibly  be  true  now, 
but  it  wouldn't  be  true  if  she  were  ever 
to  take  you  for  her  husband.  She's  not 
a  girl  to  marry  you  unless  she  cared  for 
you." 

''  She'll  never  care  for  me,"  said  Ralph 
suddenly,  with  a  kind  of  sad  prescience. 
"  Not  to  love  me  that  way,  I  mean.  She 
may  like  me  a  bit, — I  sometimes  think  (I 
don't  know  why)  that  she  may  bring  herself 
to  take  me  ;  but,  if  she  does,  she'll  do  it  for 
you,  father,  a  lot  more  than  for  me." 

"  My  lad,"  said  the  Squire  gravely,  "if  I 
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felt  that, — if  I  were  in  your  place  and  felt 
that, — then  I  would  give  her  up." 

But  all  at  once,  at  this  answer  the  fire 
came  into  Ralph's  face,  and — 

''  How  can  I  give  her  up  ?  "  he  broke  out 
at  last  passionately.  "  I  cared  nothing  for 
her  at  first — I  never  gave  a  thought  to  her ; 
she  might  have  gone  out  of  the  place,  or 
married  who  she  liked,  and  what  w^ould  it 
have  been  to  me  ? — but  now,  between  you, 
you've  made  me  so  that  she's  got  to  be  more 
than  my  life  to  me.  It  isn't  because  of  what 
she  is — for  I  don't  know  her  ;  that's  what 
troubles  me  often — I  don't  know  her  ;  I  don't 
know  either  what's  bad  or  what's  good  in 
her;  I'm  only  blindly  fond  of  her — like  a 
fool  ! "  And  then  Ralph,  having  delivered 
himself  of  this  unusual  speech,  closed  his 
lips  again,  and  there  was  a  sudden  dead 
pause. 

The  silence  lasted  for  several  minutes, 
during  which    both    men    sat   gazing   before 
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them  into  the  fire ;  and  then,  though  without 
changing  his  attitude,  the  Squire  abruptly 
broke  it,  beginning  to  speak  with  a  Httle 
unsteadiness  in  his  voice. 

''There  is  nothing  a  man  can  feel,  Ralph," 
he  said,  ''that  is  nobler  than  a  great  love. 
If  it  has  its  doubts  and  torments  it  has  its 
rewards  too.  I  should  grieve  bitterly  to  have 
had  a  hand  in  bringing  trouble  on  you,  my 
boy — if  trouble  should  come  out  of  this  ;  but 
why  shouldn't  gladness  rather  come? — the 
gladness  that  I  thought  of  for  you  ?  One 
man  has  found  the  happiness  of  his  life  in 
you,"  —  and  Mr.  Wharton  at  these  words 
turned  quietly  towards  his  son,  and  put  his 
hand  upon  his  knee, — "  why  shouldn't  some 
one  else — why  shouldn't  a  woman — find  hers 
too  ? " 

But  Ralph  only  shook  his  head  at  this 
question,  and  made  no  answer  to  it.  The 
sudden  fire  and  the  sudden  anguish  had 
both  gone  out  of  his  face,  and  he  only  spoke 
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again  presently  to  make  some  commonplace 
remark  ;  and  then  In  five  minutes  more  the 
two  men  were  talking  again  about  horses 
and  dogs  and  guns,  as  though  no  such 
creature  as  Patience  had  any  part  in  their 
world. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A  FEW  days  after  this  Mr.  Wharton 
gave  his  proposed  picnic, — for  his 
intended  guests  had  fallen  warmly  into  his 
scheme, — and  the  entertainment  proved  a 
great  success.  They  had  fine  weather,  and 
they  drove  and  rode  to  a  very  pretty  place. 
The  Squire  and  Mr.  Meredith  and  their 
respective  sons  went  upon  horseback  ; 
Patience — perhaps  to  her  regret — could  not 
ride,  nor  was  Fred  much  of  a  horseman 
either,  so  Lily  Meredith  drove  Fred  in  a 
little  phaeton,  and  Mrs.  Holt  and  Patience 
and  Celia  and  Mr.  Colville  went  together 
in   the  Merediths'   large  barouche.      As   for 
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Mrs.  Meredith,  she  stayed  at  home,  for 
she  was  not  a  woman  who  cared  for  hght 
amusements. 

Perhaps  the  order  of  their  going  was  not 
altogether  such  as  Patience  would  have 
chosen,  but  in  this  world  we  so  rarely  get 
the  exact  things  we  want, — and  on  the 
whole  she  enjoyed  her  drive  very  fairly. 
She  sat  with  her  mother  in  the  front  seat  of 
the  carriage,  and  Mr.  Colville  sat  opposite 
her  ;  she  was  tricked  out  in  a  very  pretty 
gown  and  hat,  and  he  had  become  intimate 
enough  with  her  to  venture  to  make  it 
evident  that  he  was  aware  of  the  comeliness 
of  these  garments  ;  she  liked  his  admiration 
well  enough,  as,  seemingly  unconscious  of  it, 
they  bowled  along,  and  she  looked  out  upon 
the  features  of  the  country  they  passed 
through,  and  made  remarks  upon  them,  and 
kept  up  a  harmless  trickle  of  talk.  Their 
talk  would  have  had  more  spirit  in  it  perhaps 
if   she   had    been  alone  with   him  ;    perhaps 
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she  was  not  unconscious  that  in  slightly 
different  circumstances  she  would  have 
enjoyed  her  drive  more. 

The  Squire  came  up  more  than  once,  and 
rode  for  a  little  while  beside  them,  and 
Ralph  hovered  pretty  near  at  hand,  but 
never  mustered  courage  to  do  more. 

*'  He  rides  so  well,  everybody  says  ;  do 
you  think  he  does?"  Patience  asked  Mr. 
Colville  once  ;  but  Mr.  Colville  to  this 
inquiry  merely  replied  in  the  slighting  tone 
that  men  adopt  not  unusually  when  they 
speak  of  one  another's  horsemanship. 

''  Oh  yes — he  can  ride,  but  he's  a  very 
heavy  fellow,"  he  answered,  '*  and  a  clumsily 
made  sort  of  fellow,  you  know,  too." 

Patience,  however,  at  this  response  chose 
to  express  dissent. 

"Well,  I'm  not  so  sure  that  I  would  say 
that,"  she  remarked.  "  He  looks  clumsy 
when  he  walks,  but  he  seems  to  me  to  hold 
himself  amazingly  well  on  horseback." 
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"He  rides  like  a  man  accustomed  to  ride, 
no  doubt,"  Mr.  Colville  assented  then,  and 
turned  the  talk  to  something  else. 

After  the  mistake  he  had  once  made  in 
coupling  the  subjects  of  Ralph  and  horses 
together  when  talking  to  Patience,  he  had 
rather  carefully  avoided  that  combination 
of  topics  in  his  subsequent  conversations 
with  her. 

They  reached  the  ruined  abbey  which 
was  their  destination  at  half-past  twelve 
o'clock,  and  the  hour  that  intervened 
between  this  time  and  lunch  Patience 
devoted  to  her  uncle  and  Mr.  Wharton. 
She  rambled  about  with  them,  and  they 
strolled  away  often  out  of  sight  of  the 
others,  and,  liking  them  both  as  she  did,  she 
made  herself  very  pleasant  to  them.  And 
then  they  all  ate  their  lunch  together,  sitting 
upon  the  grass,  with  the  crumbling  ivy-hung 
walls  about  them,  and  Mr.  Colville  installed 
himself    again    at     Patience's    side    (on    her 
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Other  side  sat  Marvvood),  and  Ralph  was  still 
left  out  in  the  cold. 

So  he  ate  his,  lunch  in  silence,  with  a 
dejected  face  and  small  enjoyment.  Chance 
had  set  him  down  next  Mrs.  Holt,  and  she 
good-naturedly  tried  to  talk  a  little  to  him, 
but  with  a  mental  shrugging  of  the  shoulders 
soon  gave  up  the  useless  effort,  for  he 
answered  her  in  little  more  than  mono- 
syllables ;  and  when  he  had  completed  the 
sad  consumption  of  his  meal,  sat  almost 
entirely  dumb,  only  looking  now  and  then 
towards  Patience  wistfully,  with  a  cloud  of 
pain  in  his  blue  eyes. 

And  then  at  last  the  meal  ended,  and  they 
all  rose  up  again  ;  and  suddenly,  as  Ralph 
was  standing  disconsolate,  paying  no  regard 
to  anybody,  Patience  said  something  to  him, 
close  at  his  side. 

''  I  was  wondering  if  we  might  have  a 
little  walk  somewhere.  What  do  you 
think  ? "  she  asked  simply, — and   he   turned 
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and  looked  at  her,  feeling  all  at  once  as  if 
the  sun  had  come  for  the  first  time  that  day 
into  the  sky. 

''  Oh — will  you  let  me  ?  I  should  like 
it ! "  he  ejaculated  half  below  his  breath ; 
and  the  next  moment,  glancing  hurriedly 
behind  him — ''  Look  !  come  this  way,  or  they'll 
follow  us,"  he  abruptly  exclaimed,  and  began 
to  post  off  across  the  grass, — till  another 
thought  struck  him,  and — "  Oh,  but  I  know 
it's  nothing  to  you  whether  they  follow  us 
or  not,"  he  stopped  again  and  added  sadly 
in  a  changed  voice. 

But  Patience,  quietly  continuing  her 
progress,  said  with  much  demureness — 

''  Well — I  don't  know  ;  I  think  it's  nicest 
not  to  walk  in  a  crowd, — especially  in  pretty 
places,  and  amongst  beautiful  ruins  like 
these.  We  had  such  a  nice  walk  before 
lunch, — your  father  and  Uncle  Meredith 
and  I, — and  I  thought  at  the  time  that  I 
should  like  to  take  it  again  with  you,  because, 
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you  know,  you've  talked  to  me  about  this 
place  before,  and  I  suppose  you  know  every 
nook  and  corner  in  it — don't  you  ? — and  it's 
so  pleasant,  I  always  think,  to  see  places 
with  people  who  know  them  well." 

*'  It's  pleasant,  I  know,  to  see — anything 
with  some  people,"  murmured  poor  Ralph 
bashfully. 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Patience  ;  but  she  spoke 
all  at  once  with  a  little  less  sentiment  in  her 
tone.  '*  Of  course  with  some  people  one 
likes  to  go  anywhere, — but  there  are  not  very 
many  of  them.  Shall  we  turn  here  into  the 
cloisters  ?  I  do  think  these  are  such  beauti- 
ful cloisters.  When  you  were  young,  I 
wonder," — and  Patience  turned  and  looked 
meditatively  into  his  face — "  I  wonder  now 
if  you  ever  wanted  to  be  a  monk  ?  " 

"  To  be  a  monk  !  No — never  !  "  answered 
Ralph  at  once  with  blunt  decision.  The 
monkish  Ideal  was  not  one  that  appealed  to 
him.     "  I  dare  say  it  might  have  been  a  very 
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good  life  in  some  ways,"  he  added,  however, 
— "  only  they  were  such  an  awfully  dirty  lot.'' 

"  Oh — well,  yes,  I  suppose  they  were," 
Patience  allowed  with  reluctance.  ''And 
I  don't  like  dirt.  But  yet  I've  always  been 
very  much  interested  in  monks.  I  used  to 
think  a  great  deal  about  them — and  make 
stories  about  them — once.  We  lived  one 
summer  when  we  were  children  in  a  spot 
where  they  had  been  (or  at  least  we 
supposed  they  had,  but  it  was  a  mistake 
really).  There  was  a  little  ruin,  and  I  thought 
they  had  lived  in  it,  and  I  used  to  make 
stories  about  what  they  did,  and  pester  Fred 
with  telling  them  to  him.  Fred  was  like 
you — he  couldn't  bear  monks  ;  and  he  did 
hate  those  stories  so.  But  I  was  very 
tiresome  in  those  days,  for  I  would  go  on 
telling  them  to  him." 

"  I   should   like   to   have   seen   you  then," 

said   Ralph  with  shy  eagerness. 

"  Oh,   I    don't  think   I   was  a  nice   child," 
VOL.  IL  27 
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cried  Patience  with  much  candour.  "  I  was 
so  horribly  odd.  Fred  didn't  Hke  me.  I 
used  to  frighten  him.  You  sec,  he  was 
never  odd  himself," — she  said  this  with  a 
little  half  audible  laugh;  "he  was  just  as 
proper  and — and  well-behaved  when  he  was 
ten  as  he  is  now^ — and  I  nevei'  was  well- 
behaved,  and  I  used  to  get  into  all  sorts  of 
scrapes,  and  shock  him  so.  I've  been  sorry 
about  it  sometimes  since,"  said  Patience 
meekly,  "for  I  know  I  used  to  make  him 
really  ashamed  of  having  such  a  sister, — and 
that  was  nasty  of  me,  wasn't  it  ?" 

She  did  not  look  at  Ralph  as  she  put  this 
question  to  him  ;  she  seemed  instead  to  be 
looking  far  off — perhaps  after  the  shade  of 
her  departed  childhood,  and  the  expression 
of  his  face,  which  was  more  eloquent  than 
his  words,  was  therefore  lost  on  her. 

"I  dont  believe  you  were  ever — !  Oh, 
such  rubbish  !  Ashamed  of  you  !  "  was  all 
he  muttered  incoherently. 
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'*  Well,  it  was  a  long  time  ago,"  she  said 
with  a  little  sigh, — ''  I  mean,  since  that 
summer  when  I  used  to  think  so  much  about 
the  monks.  Only  this  place  seems  to  bring 
it  all  back  so.  Just  think  how  they  must 
have  walked  up  and  down  here, — up  and 
down,  year  after  year, — on  these  actual  old 
stones, — and  sat  upon  these  very  seats,  talking, 
and  meditating,  and  shaving  themselves." 

''  Shaving  themselves  !  "  echoed  Ralph  in 
some  surprise.  This  seemed  rather  an  anti- 
climax. 

But  Patience  nodded  her  head. 

''  Yes,  that's  what  they  used  to  do,"  she 
said.  "  They  hadn't  many  conveniences 
for  dressing  in  their  dormitories,  I  suppose, 
and  so  they  used  to  dress  here.  I've  read 
about  it.  They  used  to  wash,  and  comb 
their  hair,  and  shave.  Perhaps  they  didn't 
wash  very  much," — with  hesitation. 

''No,  I'll  be  bound  they  didn't!"  cried 
Ralph. 
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*'  Well,  I  dare  say  not, — but  that  was  the 
fault  of  the  age,"  she  said  with  decision. 
*'  Of  course  we  shouldn't  like  some  of  their 
ways  now.  But  I  always  think  they  were 
delightful,  all  the  same.  They  were  so 
picturesque.  You  see,  we  are  not  picturesque 
at  all." 

"Aren't  we?"  asked  Ralph  a  little 
dubiously.  And  then  he  added  almost  in 
his  throat — "  I   should  say  sojne  of  us  were." 

But  Patience,  though  her  ears  were  at 
most  times  unusually  quick,  did  not  appear 
to  hear  this  last  remark,  and  she  only  re- 
peated sadly — 

"  Oh  no,  we're  not  picturesque, — not  pic- 
turesque," and  walked  on  as  if  she  were  in 
a  regretful  dream. 

He  did  not  like  to  disturb  her  sad  re- 
flections, so  they  proceeded  a  little  way  in 
silence,  and  he  was  beginning  to  feel  slightly 
dejected  himself  (for  this  mourning  over 
the    past    naturally    seemed    to    him    in    the 
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circumstances  rather  a  waste  of  time),  when 
all  at  once  she  paused,  and  fixing  her  eyes 
on  the  great  arch  at  the  west  entrance  of 
the  abbey,  which  they  chanced  at  the 
moment  to  be  approaching,  addressed  him 
again  with  unexpected  vivacity. 

*'  There's  a  little  staircase  running  up 
there,"  she  said.  ''  I  saw  it  before  lunch. 
I   should  like  to  go  up  it." 

''Yes — it's  the  belfry  stair,"  he  answered. 
''  But  it's  rather  steep, — and  it  doesn't  lead 
to  anything — particular.  At  least — you  have 
a  view  from  the  top.  But  I  wouldn't  go, 
if  I  were  you." 

''  You  must  see  all  over  the  ruins,  I  should 
think  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Oh  yes,"  he  allowed,  ''you  see  over  the 
ruins." 

"  Well,  that  is  what  I  should  like,"  she 
returned,  and  she  whisked  in  straightway 
under   the  low  porch,   and  began  to  mount. 

Ralph  had  been  up  the  stair  in  his  boy- 
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hood  many  a  time.  It  was  narrow  and  steep, 
but  it  was  safe  enough,  he  thought.  He  let 
her  precede  him  up  it.  There  was  no  rail, 
but  she  mounted  quickly  enough  between 
the  narrow  walls.  There  was  at  first  a 
wall  on  either  hand  of  her  ;  then  one  ceased, 
and  where  it  broke  off  she  hesitated  for  a 
moment. 

'*  You'd  better  not  go  any  further,"  he  ex- 
claimed upon  this  ;  but  she  had  her  foot 
already  on  the  next  step,  and  she  called 
back — 

**  Oh,  I'm  going  to  the  top,"  and  went  on 
again — for  perhaps  five  seconds  more. 

And  then  all  at  once  something  happened  ; 
there  was  a  sound  as  of  some  mortar  crack- 
ing, and  a  bit  of  rubble  loosened  itself  and 
fell  with  a  loud  noise  ;  and  Patience,  giving 
a  cry,  lost  her  nerve,  and  with  her  nerve 
lost  her  balance  too,  so  that  she  swayed  back 
with  such  a  sudden  movement  that,  if  Ralph 
had  not  been  close  behind   her,   she  would 
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have  fallen.  Even  as  It  was,  It  was  as  much 
as  he  could  do  to  restore  her  equilibrium  and 
keep  his  own. 

''  It's  all  right!  "  he  called  out,  to  reassure 
her. 

''It's  coming  down!"  she  cried  in  mortal 
terror,  and  clung  to  him  with  both  hands. 

And  then  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
to  convey  her  back  to  the  ground  as  he  best 
could,  so  he  put  his  arm  round  her,  and 
pretty  well  carried  her  down. 

But  his  own  limbs  were  trembling  as  he 
bore  her  (though  not  with  her  weight)  ;  and 
when  he  had  brought  her  to  the  level  earth, 
and  had  set  her  there  in  safety,  upon  the 
base  of  a  fallen  column,  the  big  rough  fellow, 
overwhelmed  by  the  thought  of  what  might 
have  possibly  happened  to  her  If  she 
had  been  alone,  suddenly  lost  self-control, 
and,  dropping  on  his  knees  before  her  In 
a  passion  of  emotion,  hid  his  face  upon  her 
skirts. 
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Patience  had  been  startled  already,  and 
this  unexpected  prostration  brought  her 
nervous  excitement  to  a  climax.  Before 
she  knew  what  she  was  doing  she  had 
begun  to   cry. 

**  Oh,  don't! — oh,  don't!"  she  broke  out. 
She  could  only  see  the  top  of  his  head, 
but  she  felt  something  warm  upon  her  knees, 
as  if  it  might  be  the  warmth  of  human  lips  ; 
and  she  gave  him  a  great  push  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  her  vexation  and  bewilderment. 
Oh,  if  he  had  any  feeling  for  her,  why  didn't 
he  get  up  ?  she  thought. 

It  was  a  curious  scene,  but  happily 
they  were  a  good  deal  hidden  behind  one 
of  the  piers  of  the  great  porch,  and  so  no 
one  saw  it.  Besides,  poor  Ralph's  abase- 
ment and  loss  of  self-control  were  very 
brief.  Before  she  had  cried  for  many 
seconds, — possibly  quickened  a  little  by  the 
smart  blow  she  had  bestowed  upon  him — he 
had  recovered  enough  self-possession  to  rise 
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from  his  prostrate  attitude,  and  back  a  little 
from  her.  Emotion,  combined  with  the 
position  in  which  he  had  been  holding  his 
head,  had  made  his  face  of  the  finest 
crimson  ;  but  she  was  too  shamefaced  her- 
self to  notice  that ;  in  fact,  she  turned  her 
shoulder  to  him  as  he  rose  up,  and  sat 
dabbing  her  own  face  with  her  handkerchief, 
and  keeping  her  eyes  steadily  averted  from 
him.  The  whole  affair,  she  felt,  had  been 
ridiculous. 

"  I  never  knew  such  a  silly  business  in 
my  life ! "  she  broke  out  all  at  once  in  a 
sort  of  fury.  ''  Why,  I  might  have  killed 
myself, — and — and  half  killed  you  too  !  I 
didn't  know  what  sort  of  a  stair  it  was. 
Why  in  the  world  didn't  you  tell  me  ?  I 
thought  there  would  be  something  to  hold 
by  all  the  way." 

"  There  is  a  wall  to  hold  by  all  the  way," 
said  Ralph  after  a  moment's  hesitation. 
"It  isn't   likely   I   should   have    let    you    go 
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if  there  hadn't  been.  I  ought  to  have 
stopped  you  from  going  any  way — I  know 
that  "  (he  said  this  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest 
contrition).  '*  But  it  would  have  been  all 
right  if  you  hadn't  got  frightened." 

''  But  how  could  I  help  getting  frightened 
when  the  stones  began  to  fall  ? "  she  ex- 
claimed, in  an  angry  tone  of  self-defence. 

"  Oh — that  was  nothing,"  he  said. 

And  then  she  whirled  round  suddenly  on 
her  seat  and  faced  him. 

''Nothing!"  she  echoed  indignantly. 
"  Why,  the  thing  that  broke  away  loosened 
the  step  that  my  foot  was  on." 

''Are  you  sure  of  that?"  he  asked. 

"  Well,  ye — s, — I'm  almost  sure,"  she 
replied.  But  she  spoke  now  with  a  litde 
less  decision. 

"  I'll  go  up  again  then,  and  make  sure," 
he  said  briefly. 

But  at  this  she  jumped  up  with  the 
greatest  alacrity,  and — • 
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"  Oh,  no, — don't  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  I 
dare  say  I  was  wrong.  I  thotight  it  loosened 
it, — but  I  was  so  frightened.  I  couldn't  tell ! 
Oh,  please  don't  go ! "  And  to  Ralph's 
supreme  amazement  she  made  a  rapid  step 
towards  him,  and  took  a  sudden  grip  of 
his  arm.  ''  Don't  go !  I  don't  want  you 
to  leave  me  alone." 

The  touch  of  her  hand,  however,  though 
it  thrilled  him,  did  not  take  away  his  common 
sense. 

"  But  I  shall  be  back  in  a  minute,"  he 
said  with  amazement.  "  And,  you  see,  if 
there  is  even  a  chance  that  the  step  has 
become  unsafe  we  must  find  it  out,  and 
speak  about  it, — or  a  worse  accident  may 
happen  to  some  one  else." 

"  Oh,  well,"  she  acquiesced  reluctantly, — - 
"  then  I  suppose  you  imtst  go, — but,  if  you 
do,  I'll  come  up  partly  with  you  again, — 
and  then,  please,  as  you  go  up  higher,  I 
should    like   you    to    keep    calling    back    to 
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me.  Just  say  '  All  right ' ! — that  will  do, — 
or  else  I  shall  think  that  something  has 
happened.      Do  you  understand  ?  " 

''Oh  yes, "answered  Ralph,  almost  laughing. 

And  then  he  returned  to  the  scene  of 
their  late  exploit,  and  went  up  the  stair 
again,  and  she  followed  him  for  a  little 
way,    and   after   that   stood   listening. 

"  All  right ! "  he  called  to  her  after  a  few 
moments. 

"  Take  care  !  "  she  answered. 

"  All  right !  "  he  signalled  again. 

"  Don't  go  up  too  far ! "  she  replied. 

And  then  there  was  a  brief  pause,  and 
after  that  a  sudden  sound  of  falling  mortar. 

At  this  she  gave  a  little  shriek,  but — 
"All  right!"  reiterated  Ralph's  reassuring 
voice  above. 

"  Come  down  !  Come  down  !  "  she  cried 
appealingly. 

"  I'll  be  down  in  a  moment,"  he  called 
back. 
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And  after  another  little  pause  he  came, 
and  found  her  waiting  to  receive  him  with 
an  anxious  uplifted  face,  and  an  eager  hand 
held  out, 

''  It's  all  quite  safe,"  he  said.  (She  did 
not  withdraw  her  hand  as  he  approached, 
so,  with  a  curious  sensation,  he  took  it  into 
his,  and  guided  her  in  her  descent  till  they 
reached  the  outer  air.)  "  The  steps  are  per- 
fectly firm.  You  only  fancied  that  that  one 
was  loose.  The  rubble  is  a  little  loose  at  one 
spot — I  gave  it  a  touch  with  my  stick,  and 
made  some  more  of  it  fall,  as  you  heard, — but 
as  for  the  stair,  that's  as  sound  as  it  can  be." 

''  Oh  !  "  murmured  Patience.  She  would 
rather,  to  tell  the  truth,  have  heard  that 
he  had  found  it  in  a  highly  dangerous 
condition.  She  was  silent  for  a  moment, 
and  then,  almost  sharply — "  Well,  but  / 
couldn't  know  that,"  she  said. 

"  Oh,  no — you  couldn't  know  it,"  he 
answered  meekly. 
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*'  And  if  it  had  been  unsafe,  and  I  had 
gone  on,  and  fallen — !  I  think  it  s  a  great 
mistake  to  be  foolhardy,"  exclaimed  Patience 
severely.  "If  you  doubt  your  power  to 
go  on  it's  generally  wisest  to  turn  back. 
Only  I — know  I  got  frightened,"  she  sud- 
denly added  honestly, — "and  fear  is  always 
a  bad  thing  ;  it's  a  horrid,  miserable  thing, 
and — and  I'm  ashamed  of  myself."  And 
she  all  at  once  looked  at  him  with  a  flushed 
and  pitiful  face.  "  I  didn't  think  I  should 
have  been  such  a  fool.  I'm  only  glad  that 
you  were  here, — and  not  anybody  else." 

And  then  the  blood  rushed  from  Ralph's 
heart  up  to  his  face,  and  in  his  sudden 
emotion  he  stood  dumb,  not  able  to  utter 
a  word.  And  indeed,  after  her  last  im- 
pulsive utterance,  Patience  looked  a  little 
embarrassed  herself. 

But,  if  she  suffered  embarrassment  for  a 
moment,  she  soon  recovered  her  self-posses- 
sion,   and    after    only    a    few    seconds    had 
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passed  in  silence  she  remarked  abruptly,  and 
with  considerable  brusqueness,  that  they  had 
made  a  pretty  mull  of  their  proposed  walk, 
and  that  the  best  thing  they  could  do  now 
would  be  to  rejoin  the  others — "At  least, 
if  I'm  fit  to  be  seen,"  she  added.  "  But, 
I  suppose,  if  anybody  looked  at  me  they 
could  tell  I  had  been  crying  —  couldn't 
they?"  And  with  this  question  she  all  at 
once  presented  her  face  for  her  companion's 
criticism. 

The  movement  perhaps  was  not  one 
exactly  calculated  to  restore  Ralph's  self- 
possession,  but,  since  she  had  appealed  to 
him,  he  did  his  best  to  justify  her  trust  in 
his  discernment,  and  examined  her  visage 
bashfully. 

"  Your  eyes  are  just  a — little  red,"  he  said 
hesitatingly. 

"  Oh  dear  !  "  cried  Patience  with  vexation. 

"  But  it  is  only  a  ve^y  little,"  he  explained. 
"  I  don't  know  that  it  would  strike  anybody 
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— unless  they  knew.  I  dare  say,  if  no  one 
were  to  look  at  you  for  a  few  minutes — " 

"Yes;  but  the  chances  are  that  they'll 
look  at  me  at  once,"  she  retorted,  ''and 
we  can't  stay  lingering  here  any  longer. 
However,  I  must  chance  it,  I  suppose," — 
and  she  put  on  an  expression  of  resignation. 
"  Only  mind  you  keep  your  eyes  off  me," 
she  exclaimed.  ''I'm  so  vexed  and  ashamed 
about  the  whole  business  that  I  don't  want 
us  even  to  be  seen  together.  I  should  like 
you  to  go  away,  please,  and  not  come  near 
me  again." 

"  I'll  do  whatever  you  like,  of  course," 
said  poor  Ralph  humbly. 

"It — isn't  that  I'm  not  grateful — "  she 
abruptly  broke  out,  and  then  stopped  and 
flushed. 

"Oh  —  don't  say  that!"  he  ejaculated 
shamefacedly. 

"  Yes,  you  think  I'm  not  grateful,  I've 
no    doubt,"    she    cried    with    heat.      "  You 
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think  I'm  only  selfish,  and  cowardly, 
and—" 

But  at  this  point  of  her  sentence  she 
suddenly  broke  off,  and  listened  intently 
for  a  couple  of  moments,  and  then  almost 
at  a  bound,  and  without  uttering  another 
word,  abruptly  whisked  through  the  great 
west  doorway  and  disappeared, — leaving  him 
confounded. 

''Why  on  earth  has  she  gone  off  like 
that ! "  he  thought,  staring  after  her. 

But  before  the  young  man — whose  move- 
ments, both  bodily  and  mental,  were  less 
rapid  than  those  of  Patience — had  either 
guessed  what  had  caused  the  celerity  of 
her  departure,  or  decided  upon  his  own 
next  step,  he  heard  voices  and  saw  figures 
approaching  him,  and  in  another  moment  was 
greeted  by  Mr.  Meredith  and  Mrs.  Holt. 

"What,  Ralph!  meditating  all  by  your- 
self?"   exclaimed     Mr.    Meredith    cheerily; 

and — 

VOL.  IL  28 
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"  I  thought  you  were  with  my  daughter  ?" 
said  Mrs.  Holt,  looking  about  her. 

Ralph  collected  his  scattered  senses  as  he 
best  could. 

"  Yes — I  was  with  her,"  he  answered  ; 
**but  I — I  think  she's  gone  back  now  to 
join  the  others.  Oh  yes,  I  was  with  her," 
he  murmured  again,  glancing  uneasily  round 
for  some  way  of  escape. 

"  Was  ever  any  young  man  so  gauche 
and  dgard!''  thought  Mrs.  Holt.  ''He 
looks  as  much  startled  by  us  as  if  we  were 
two  ghosts."  But  aloud  she  only  said — 
"  Oh,  I  dare  say  we  shall  come  across  her 
soon  then.  A  beautiful  ruin — isn't  it  ? " — 
and  with  a  courteous  smile  passed  on. 

If  Ralph  chose  to  take  his  pleasure  in  this 
odd  way  by  himself  she  did  not  feel  called 
upon  to  thwart  his  inclination.  It  was  only 
Patience  whose  doings  were  of  consequence  to 
her, — and  she  found  Patience  presently,  bright 
and  happy,  under  the  wing  of  the  Squire. 
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But,  though  Miss  Holt  talked  and  looked 
bright  during  all  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
to  tell  the  truth  she  had  some  ado  to  keep 
herself  from  being  a  little  distraite  too  at 
times.  The  staircase  accident,  there  was 
no  doubt,  had  somewhat  upset  her ;  or 
perhaps  it  was  not  so  much  the  staircase 
accident  itself  as — the  other  thing  that  had 
come  after  it.  Patience  was  uncomfortably- 
conscious  of  that  other  thing,  and  her 
consciousness  decidedly  embarrassed  her. 
Durinor  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  she  never 

o 

spoke  again  to  Ralph,  but  turned  her  back 
studiously  upon  him  ;  she  kept  close  to  the 
Squire  at  first  for  a  time,  until  she  felt  at 
rest  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  her 
eyes  and  her  complexion  ;  and  then  she  let 
Mr.  Colville  take  the  lion's  share  in  her 
entertainment  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
But  neither  to  Mr.  Colville  was  she  very 
gracious,  and  he  had  not  altogether  a  placid 
time  of  it. 
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In  accordance  with  the  Squire's  arrange- 
ment, they  all  returned  to  the  Manor  House 
when  their  homeward  drive  was  ended,  to 
partake  there  of  "supper," — as  he  chose  to 
call  the  meal  he  had  had  prepared  for  them — 

"  For,  you  see,  we're  going  to  have  no 
dress  nor  ceremony,"  he  said.  **  And  indeed," 
he  added  to  Mrs.  Holt  apologetically  — 
''  we've  got  rather  out  of  the  way  of  that 
sort  of  thing,  I'm  sorry  to  say.  We  hope 
to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  some  of  these  days. 
For  the  present — you'll  find  something  to 
eat, — something  to  eat,  I  hope,  at  least,  if 
we  can  say  nothing  more." 

And  then  he  led  her  into  the  fine  old 
dining-room,  where  the  feast  that  was  spread 
was  abundant  enough,  at  any  rate,  to  have 
satisfied  the  appetites  of  two  score  of  guests. 

Ralph  sat  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  with 
Lily  and  Celia  (to  his  infinite  terror)  on 
either  side  of  him  ;  but  Patience  was  placed 
at   the   top,  she   and   her  mother  occupying 
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the  two  seats  of  honour  on  the  Squire's  right 
and  left  hands.  It  was  a  natural  arrange- 
ment, but  Ralph  perhaps  had  thought  that 
some  other  would  have  been  made,  and  when 
he  found  himself  sandwiched  between  Celia 
and  Lily  his  heart  sank  into  the  bottom  of 
his  boots. 

**  What  a  delightful  day  it  has  been ! " 
Lily  said  rapturously  to  him,  with  a  shy 
glance  up  to  his  face  ;  and — 

"  Oh  yes,  hasn't  it  ?  We  have  all  enjoyed 
it  so ! "  cried  Celia.  And  then  she  fixed 
her  eyes  on  him  too  ;  and  Ralph,  with  an 
alarmed  and  inarticulate  murmur,  plunged 
his  knife  and  fork  into  the  dish  that  had 
been  set  before  him,  and  began  to  carve  as 
for  his  life. 

**  Will  you  have  some  of  this  ?  "  he  said 
abruptly  to  Lily.  He  could  feed  her,  he 
felt  ;  if  they  would  both  be  content  with 
being  fed,  he  could  get  through  that  part  of 
his  duty  ;    but    if  they  were  going  to  insist 
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on  being  talked  to  as  well,  he  should  make  a 
fool  of  himself,  as  sure  as  a  gun. 

The  two  simple  little  girls,  however,  were 
not  of  a  sort  much  given  to  insisting.  They 
made  one  or  two  shy  efforts  to  arouse  the 
interest  of  their  laconic  host,  and  then 
(possibly  with  a  touch  of  disappointment) 
bestowed  their  innocent  talk  elsewhere.  It 
was  rather  nice  to  be  seated  at  Ralph's  right 
and  left  hands, — the  honour  was  one  that 
had  never  been  theirs  before, — and  when  the 
evening  was  over  they  mutually  congratulated 
themselves  upon  it  ;  but  still,  as  far  as  con- 
versation went — "  It  was  a  good  thing  that 
Fred  and  Mr.  Colvllle  were  so  near  us  too — 
wasn't  it  ?  "  they  said  to  one  another  purr- 
ingly,  and  with  a  comfortable  and  satisfied 
feeling  that,  all  things  considered,  they  had 
done  excellently  for  themselves. 

And  in  fact  everybody  was  merry  at  the 
meal  except  poor  Ralph — but  he  was  neither 
merry  at  nor  after  it.     For  they  were  all  full 
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of  fun,  and  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  was 
full  of  nothing  but  yearning  and  sadness. 
He  sat  apart  from  Patience,  and  felt  as 
though  not  only  half  a  room  but  half  a 
world  divided  them  ;  they  played  some  silly 
game  in  their  high  spirits,  like  children, 
and  he  got  driven  into  taking  part  in  it 
(though  he  hated  games)  ;  and  then  at  last 
they  were  so  delivered  up  to  folly  that  they 
danced,  and  though  he  drew  the  line  there, 
and  absolutely  refused  to  dance,  the  six  other 
young  ones — Patience  and  Celia  and  Lily, 
with  Marwood  and  Mr.  Colville  and  Fred — 
pirouetted  away  in  the  middle  of  the  long 
drawing-room  for  an  hour,  while  Mrs.  Holt 
played  waltzes,  and  Mr.  Meredith  and  the 
Squire  looked  on  beamingly,  and  beat  time 
with  their  feet. 

When  it  came  to  this  Ralph's  dolorous 
face  assumed  an  aspect  of  grimness  so 
portentous  that  Mr.  Meredith,  approaching 
him    once    as    he    sat    apart,    following    the 
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motions  of  the  twirling  pairs  with  lack-lustre 
eyes,  burst  out  laughing,  and  told  him  that 
he  was  like  a  lost  soul  cast  out  of  Paradise. 

''What  —  you  can't  dance?"  he  said. 
*'  Your  father  should  be  ashamed  of  himself 
for  not  having  had  you  taught.  Every 
young  man  ought  to  be  able  to  dance." 

"  I  wouldn't  do  it  if  I  could,"  growled 
Ralph,  with  supreme  disgust.  "  I  think  it's 
a  sight  to  make  one  sick." 

"  Hey  dey ! "  said  Mr.  Meredith,  and 
dropped  into  a  seat  by  Ralph's  side,  and 
threw  himself  back  in  it  that  he  might  laugh 
the  better.  "What — you're  going  to  take 
up  the  post  of  public  censor — are  you  ?  Sour 
grapes,  my  boy — sour  grapes  !  " 

But  Ralph  w^as  too  heavy-hearted  to  laugh 
too. 

"You  may  call  it  sour  grapes  if  you  like," 
he  only  said  wearily,  and  then  turned  his 
head  away. 

(He  turned  his  head  away  every  now  and 
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then  for  a  little  while,  but  an  insuperable 
sorrowful  curiosity  always  brought  his  eyes 
back  again  in  a  few  moments  to  where 
Patience  was  whirling  round  in  never-ending 
circles.) 

''  They've  been  at  it  for  an  hour  now.  I 
should  think  they  were  pretty  well  tired,"  he 
said  suddenly  in  a  tone  of  scorn. 

"  Oh,  they  can  keep  it  up  for  half  a  dozen 
hours  ;  I've  seen  them,"  answered  Mr.  Mere- 
dith cheerily.  "However,"  he  added,  ''it's 
eleven  o'clock,  and  time  for  some  of  us  to  be 
going  home,  so  I  must  see  about  carrying 
off  those  two  young  women  of  mine." 

And  in  fact  at  this  moment  Mrs.  Holt 
rose  from  the  piano,  and  said  that  they  also 
must  go  ;  and  so  the  evening  ended. 

The  Merediths  drove  home,  but  it  was  a 
fine  night,  and  Mrs.  Holt  and  Patience 
walked. 

**We  will  come  with  you  and  see  you  to 
the   gate,"  the   Squire  said  to  them  as  they 
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were  about  to  bid  him  good-bye.  ''  You 
don't  need  an  escort  with  your  two  young 
men,  but  the  walk  will  do  us  good.  Come 
away,  Ralph."  And  he  put  his  hat  on  his 
head,  and  gave  his  arm  to  Mrs.  Holt, — and 
Ralph  followed  with  the  others,  almost 
reluctantly. 

But  the  sun  shines  upon  us  sometimes 
when  we  least  expect  it.  He  had  walked 
in  silence  half  the  brief  distance  to  the 
cottage  when  Patience  stood  still  suddenly, 
and,  looking  back,  made  a  careless  remark 
that  she  thought  the  moon  was  going  to 
rise. 

''  Ah — very  likely,"  responded  Mr.  Col- 
ville  with  equal  indifference  ;  and  Fred  said 
merely — 

''  Is  there  a  moon  ?  I  don't  much  think 
there   is." 

But  Ralph  all  at  once  made  the  blunt 
remark — "  You're  looking  west." 

''  Oh — are  we  ?  "    replied  Patience  mildly 
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Upon  this,  as  if  the  direction  of  her  gaze 
was  immaterial ;  and  Fred  said  carelessly — 

''Ah, — to  be  sure  ;  so  we  are.     Come  on." 

And  then  they  moved  forward  again, — or 
at  least  Fred  and  Mr.  Colville  moved  for- 
ward,— but  Patience  lingered  still  for  another 
moment  or  two  to  gaze  at  the  heavens,  and 
Ralph,  with  his  foolish  heart  beginning  to 
beat  quickly,  lingered  too  ;  and  when  after 
that  brief  pause  they  walked  on  again 
together,  with  six  steps  between  them  and 
their  companions,  the  poor  fellow  felt  sud- 
denly as  if  all  the  night  had  undergone  a 
change,  and  that  there  was  something  else 
than  weariness  and  darkness  in  this  sad  world. 

They  were  both  silent  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  then  she  said  abruptly — 

"  I'm  afraid  I  ran  away  from  you  very 
oddly  this  afternoon,  but  I  heard  the  others 
coming,  you  see,  and  I  didn't  want — I 
specially  didn't  want — mamma  to  know  about 
that  fright  I   had.      Because   it   would  make 
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her  so  nervous  about  my  going  to  other 
places — you  understand." 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Ralph,  acquiescingly.  "  It 
was  all  right." 

"  And  so  I  want  you  to  tell  nobody  about 
it,  please.     Nobody.     Not  even  your  father." 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  said  Ralph. 

"  Thank  you  !  "  she  exclaimed  cordially. 
*'  I  thought  I  would  ask  you.  Only  I  hadn't 
a  chance  all  the  evening." 

**  Humph  !  "  ejaculated  Ralph,  making  an 
inarticulate  sound  of  dissent  in  his  throat. 
She  could  have  asked  him  that,  or  anything 
else,  if  she  had  liked,  well  enough,  he  could 
not  but  think. 

"  Yes — you  see,  we  were  all  so  busy,"  she 
said,  and  she  laughed.  "  It  has  been  such 
a  delightful  evening  ;  only — you  didn't  dance  ? 
Your  father  says  you  never  do.  Don't  you 
really  ?  " 

"  No — never  !  "  said  Ralph  with  emphasis. 

"  Dear  me  !  "  ejaculated  Patience.     '*  But 
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it's  SO  nice.  I  wonder  you  don't.  Did  you 
never  think  you  would  like  to  try  ?  " 

**  What  sort  of  a  hand  should  I  make  at 
it  if  I  did  ? "  asked  Ralph  almost  bitterly. 
(He  had  too  much  natural  courtesy,  rough  as 
he  was,  to  answer  her  as  he  had  answered 
Mr.  Meredith.)  ''  You've  seen  enough  of 
me  by  this  time,  I  should  think,  to  guess 
what  I'd  look  like  in  a  ball-room.  You 
might  as  soon   set  a  bear  to  dance." 

"  Well,  if  you  can't  dance,  you  can  at  any 
rate  do  other  things,"  said  Patience  after 
a  moment,  with  a  little  change  in  her  tone. 
"  And  mind,"  she  added  quickly,  "  though  I 
may  never  speak  of  it  again,  I  shan't  forget 
that.     Now,  don't  say  anything,  please!  " 

And  with  this,  ejaculated  hurriedly,  she 
quickened  her  steps,  for  the  others  had 
reached  the  gate,  and  in  another  moment 
she  was  bidding  the  Squire  good-night ;  but 
when  she  proceeded  next  to  give  her  hand 
to  Ralph  it  rested  for  a  second  in  his  palm, 
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and  that  brief,  mute  lingering — like  the  little 
soft  touch  of  a  bird — left  him  (after  all  the 
dreariness  of  the  evening)  with  the  glad 
blood   rushing   through   his   veins. 

''  You  haven't  enjoyed  your  day  very 
much,  I'm  afraid.  What's  been  wrong,  my 
lad  ?  "  the  Squire  asked  his  son  quietly  when 
they  had  turned  away. 

But  Ralph's  mood  had  changed  so  entirely 
in  the  last  few  minutes,  that  he  broke  at  this 
question  into  a  laugh  that  was  as  bright  and 
happy  as  a  boy's,  and — 

"Oh  —  nothing,  father,"  he  answered 
cheerily.  "  One  only  goes  up  and  down. 
I  think  I  was  a  bit  down  to-night — but  I've 
had  her  to  myself  just  now,  and — " 

''And  you've  gone  up  apparently?"  said 
the  Squire  with  high  content. 

And  then  Ralph  laughed  again. 

''Oh  yes,"  he  said, — "if  you  like  to  put 
it  that  way — I've  gone  up  !  " 


CHAPTER  VII 


IV  /[■  R.  COLVILLE  had  some  other  visits 
to  pay,  but  apparently  he  found  his 
present  quarters  pleasant,  for  he  put  off 
paying  them  from  day  to  day. 

''He  Is  a  very  nice  creature  to  have  In 
the  house,  Fred,"  Mrs.  Holt  said,  speaking 
of  him  to  her  son. 

"Oh  yes — he's  not  a  bad  fellow  by  half," 
Fred  answered.  ''And  he's  enjoying  himself 
here — uncommonly." 

"  That's  very  nice  of  him,  I'm  sure,"  struck 
In  Patience  with  a  laugh. 

And  then  her  brother  glanced  at  her  with 
suspicion.       Patience's    modes    o-f    speaking 
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were  to  Fred  like  the  modes  of  speaking 
of  a  being  belonging  to  an  unknown  race  ; 
they  made  him  uneasy  —  like  words  ad- 
dressed to  him  in  a  foreign  tongue.  He 
glanced  at  her  now,  and  then  half  turned 
his  back  on  her.  When  she  made  remarks 
he  did  not  understand  he  always  liked  to 
turn   his   back  on   her,    if  he  could. 

But  Patience,  laughing  again  a  little  to 
herself,  went  out  into  the  garden,  and  walked 
there  with  Mr.  Colville  under  the  apple  and 
pear  trees,  and  ate  of  their  fruit.  She  had 
seen  him  eating  it  all  by  himself,  she  told 
him,  from  the  drawing-room  window.  So 
then  he  gave  her  apples  and  pears,  and  she 
munched  them  too. 

''  It's  so  nice  to  have  them  of  our  own 
— isn't  it  ?  "  she  said  with  unction.  ''I  do 
think  that  to  set  one's  teeth  out  of  doors 
into  a  fresh,  crisp  apple "  (and  here  she 
took  a  mouthful  of  the  one  she  held)  "  is 
simply  delightful ! " 
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"So  it  is,"  assented  Mr.  Colville.  "  I've 
been  doing  it  as  hard  as  I  can  for  the  last 
half-hour.      I   call  it  Arcadian." 

"  I  suppose  they  ate  Golden  Pippins  in 
Arcadia,"  said  Patience. 

*'  These  are  golden  enough  for  me,"  he 
answered.  And  then  he  gave  a  very  big 
sigh.  "Heigh  ho!"  he  said,  "I  must  be 
going  away  from   Paradise  !  " 

"You  have  made  that  remark  already  on 
various  previous  occasions,"  she  said  hard- 
heartedly. 

"  Yes — the  more's  the  pity,"  he  answered, 
"  for  every  time  I  make  it  brings  the 
moment  for  doing  it  nearer.  Well — this 
is  Friday." 

"  So  I  believe,"  she  said. 

"  I'd  better  go  on  Monday,  I  suppose." 

"Had  you  ? "  she  replied  pleasantly. 

"  Hadn't  I— don't  you  think  ?  " 

"  I    haven't    had    time   yet   to   think,"  she 

said. 

VOL.  IL  29 
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"  Then  do  it  now." 

'*  I'm  too  busy,"  she  answered,  and  set  her 
teeth  with  gusto  again  into  her  yellow  fruit. 

And  then  he  laughed  ;  after  a  moment 
they  both  laughed.  She  did  not  care  to 
have  him  go  ;  she  had  found  his  visit  very 
pleasant. 

''  Well — I  am  sure  I  ought  to  be  off,"  he 
said  again  after  a  brief  silence.  "  I  shall 
make  you  dead  tired  of  me  if  I  stop  any 
longer,  and  then,  if  you  get  sick  of  me, 
you'll  never  ask  me  again." 

''  Oh,  you  can  come  round  Fred,  and 
he'll  do  it,"  she  answered  lightly.  *'  I've 
noticed — with  surprise — that  you  have  a 
good   deal   of  influence  over   Fred." 

*'  With   surprise  ?  "    he  queried. 

"Yes — with  much  surprise,"  she  returned. 

"Oh!— h'm!"  he  said.  "  Well— I  don't 
think   I   was  aware  of  it." 

"  You  see,  Fred  is  very  impressionable," 
she  thoughtfully  remarked. 
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"Is  he?"  Mr.  Colville  lifted  up  his 
eyebrows  a  Httle ;  his  own  view  of  his 
host  had  rather  differed  from  this. 

''  Yes — we  find  him  very  sensitive,"  said 
Patience  ;  ''  and  there's  something  in  the — 
set  of  your  neckties  that  has  given  you  a 
great  hold   over  him." 

"  Oh — come  !  "    cried   Mr.   Colville. 

But  Patience  watched  his  rather  anguished 
expression  with  an  unmoved  face,  and  merely 
repeated  her  declaration. 

''  Yes — he  had  mentioned  it  before  you 
came,"  she  said.  ''  He  had  mentioned  it 
more  than  once — very  seriously.  It's  a 
curious  thing,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  one 
human  being  never  can  predict  what  will 
most  powerfully  affect  another.  Do  you 
know — I  hardly  think  /  should  ever  have 
noticed  your  ties  at  all  myself,  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  Fred."  And  she  looked  at  him 
as  she  spoke,  with  her  head  a  little  on  one 
side,  as  simply  as  a  dove. 
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But  he  burst  out  laughing  now,  though 
his  face  was  still  a    little  red,  and — 

"You  are  very  cruel,"  he  said  in  jest. 
"  I  don't  believe  there's  anybody  you 
wouldn't  make  a  laughing-stock  of  if  you 
could.  You  treat  us  all  pretty  much  in  the 
same  way — your  cousin  Marwood,  and  myself, 
and — our  serious  neighbour  over  the  way." 

"Oh,  you  think  that?"  asked  Patience 
rather  curtly. 

And  then  it  all  at  once  pleased  her  to 
make  a  rapid  diversion.  In  fact  she  suddenly 
entangled  her  hair  in  the  projecting  branch 
of  an  apple-tree,  and  in  the  little  disturbance 
caused  by  this  accident  she  apparently  lost 
the  thread  of  their  discourse. 

Patience  had  not  seen  Ralph  since  the 
night  of  the  Squire's  party  ;  but  if  she  had 
not  seen  him,  she  had  thought  a  good  deal 
about  him,  and  her  thoughts  had  not  always 
been  comfortable  ones.  I.t  still  made  her 
cheeks    tingle    to    remember    that    moment 
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when  she  had  felt,  or  fancied  that  she  felt, 
his  lips  upon  her  knees.  It  was  so  silly  of 
him  to  put  his  lips  upon  her  knees — so  silly, 
and  extravagant,  and  absurd  ;  that  is,  if  he 
really  did  it.  But  did  he  really  do  it  or  not  ? 
This  was  a  curious  question,  and  one  that 
she  could  not  see  any  chance  of  getting 
answered. 

It  came  to  her  mind,  and  brought  the 
colour  annoyingly  to  her  face,  on  the  first 
occasion  after  the  picnic  on  which  she 
chanced  to  encounter  Ralph.  At  the  mo- 
ment when  this  meeting  took  place  it 
happened  that  she  was  deeply  engaged  in 
a  rather  hopeless  attempt  to  reach  a  very 
young  kitten,  who,  unconscious  of  the  weak- 
ness of  its  head,  had  lightly  run  up  almost 
to  the  topmost  branch  of  a  small  tree  just 
within  the  cottage  gate,  and  then  had  lost 
nerve  on  that  giddy  eminence,  and  been 
reduced   to   inaction,  and   pitiful  mewings. 

She  was   standing  below  the  tree,  trying 
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in  vain  to  encourage  the  frightened  creature 
to  descend,  when  Ralph  came  through  the 
Manor    House   gate   and    saw   her. 

"  Good-morning,"  he  said,  and  stared. 

"Good-morning,"  she  repHed,  and  blushed. 

And  then,  with  his  usual  shyness,  he  would 
have  passed  on,  if  the  yelping  of  the  small 
white  ball  aloft  had  not  stayed  his  steps 
irresolutely. 

"Oh,  I  wonder — !"  she  ejaculated  upon 
this   abruptly. 

"  Do  you  want  to  get  that  kitten  down  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  I've  been  trying  to  get  it  down  for  the 
last  ten  minutes,"  she  answered,  ("  the  little 
goose!) — but   I   can't  reach   it." 

"  Oh,  n\  reach  it,"  he  said.  And  then 
in  another  moment  he  had  put  his  foot  on 
the  garden  gate,  and  swung  himself  on  to 
the  wall,  and  torn  the  small  struggling 
creature  out  of  the  branches  to  which  it  was 
blindly  clinging. 
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*'  Poor  little  beggar !  "  he  said  as  he 
delivered  it  into  Patience's  hands.  "  They 
have  no  sense  at  this  age.  But  it's  a  pretty 
little  thing." 

*' Yes — isn't  it  ?  "  she  said.  '' Thank  you 
so  much.  I  should  never  have  got  it  down 
if  you  hadn't  come." 

"  I  wish  I'd  come  sooner,"  he  murmured  ; 
but  he  made  this  remark  so  bashfully  that 
she  could  scarcely  hear  it. 

"  Oh — that  didn't  matter,"  she  only  replied, 
in  rather  an  embarrassed  way  too. 

And  then — he  thinking  perhaps  that  he 
ought  to  go  on,  she  wondering  perhaps 
whether  he  meant  to  go  or  not — they  both 
stood  silent  for  a  second  or  two,  before  it 
suddenly  occurred  to  her  to  say  abruptly — 

"  Oh — by  the  way — how  is  my  puppy  ?  " 

"  I  saw  him  an  hour  ago,"  answered 
Ralph.  "  He's  all  right.  He's  growing. 
I  wonder — "  And  then  he  broke  off,  and 
gazed  at  her  shyly  and  dubiously.       "  I   was 
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going  to  say — I  wonder  if  you'd  like  to  see 
him  ?  " 

"  Oh — I  should  !  "  cried  Patience,  who  had 
no  entertainment  at  the  moment  on  hand. 

"  I'll  go  back  and  bring  him  then,"  he 
said. 

"  But  you  were  going  somewhere  else  ?  " 
she  demurred. 

*'0h,"  he  cried,  ^*  that's  nothing!  If 
you'd  care  about  it  I'll  have  him  up  in  ten 
minutes.  Only  " — hesitating — ''  you  won't 
be  here   then  ?  " 

"  No — but  I  shall  be  in  the  garden,"  she 
said. 

*'  Oh,  then — all  right,"  cried  Ralph  joy- 
ously. And  he  darted  off  without  another 
word,  leaving  Patience  content,  perhaps,  but 
yet  a  little  discomposed. 

She  passed  on  into  the  garden,  however, 
and  waited  there,  economically  turning  her 
time  to  account  by  snipping  off  dead  roses 
from  the  rose  bushes  ;   and  presently  Ralph 
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re-appeared,  red  with  haste,  and  carrying  the 
puppy  beneath  his  arm. 

The  Httle  animal  was  turned  loose  upon 
the  grass,  and  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  his 
future  mistress  sat  on  a  garden  seat,  and 
watched  his  gambols, 

''  He's  a  darling ! "  she  said  with  en- 
thusiasm. 

"Well,  I  think  he'll  grow  into  a  nice  dog," 
Ralph  assented. 

''  I  shall  have  to  give  him  a  name,"  she 
said. 

"  Oh,  there  are  lots  of  names,"  he  mur- 
mured. 

"  I  think  I'll  make  your  father  choose  one 
for  me,"  she  said. 

"Yes?"  he  replied  inquiringly,  but  with 
a  slight  feeling  of  disappointment. 

"  I  want  a  nice  name,"  she  said. 

"His  father  is  called  Colin,"  suggested 
Ralph,   experimentally. 

"Ah — that's  not  bad,"  she  answered. 
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"  No.  It's  rather  appropriate,  you  see, — 
for  a  Scotch  colHe." 

"  So  it  is,"  said  Patience.  And  then  in  a 
sudden  tone  of  breathless  admiration — *'  I  do 
beHeve  the  Httle  darling  is  going  to  sleep ! " 

'*  Oh — he  often  goes  to  sleep,"  said  Ralph, 
not  viewing  the  incident  with  any  great 
emotion. 

"  The  little  pet !  "  she  exclaimed  enthu- 
siastically. '*  But  the  grass  is  too  damp  for 
him."  And  she  lifted  him  to  her  knees. 
"  It  might  give  him  paralysis." 

"Oh,  I  don't  think  it  would  do  that," 
ejaculated    Ralph. 

"  It  gives  it  to  babies,"  she  said  with 
gravity.  "  I've  known  dreadful  cases  of 
babies  being  put  on  wet  grass,  and  never 
getting  over  it.  Just  look  at  him  now, 
stretching  out  his  dear  little  throat  over  my 
hand." 

"  I  suppose  I  ought  to  be  taking  him  away 
again,"   murmured    Ralph    reluctantly,  when 
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Patience  had  spent  a  few  more  moments  In 
contemplating  this  last  bewitching  move- 
ment. 

*' Ought  you?"  she  answered,  with  a 
flavour  of  reluctance.  And  then  after  a 
little  while  she  gathered  up  the  puppy  In  her 
arms,  and  kissed  it  lingeringly.  '*  I  love 
him  already,"  she  said.  "  I  shall  get  so  fond 
of  him.  I  think  I  will  call  him  Colin.  I'm 
so  pleased  to  have  seen  him.  I  wonder 
when   I   shall  see  him  again ! " 

At  this  poor  Ralph's  face  became  suddenly 
radiant. 

"  Oh,  I'll  bring  him  again  whenever  you 
like,"  he  exclaimed  joyously.  "  I  could  come 
over  with  him  any  day — if  you'd  really  care 
about  It  ? " 

"  But  couldn't  /  go  and  pay  him  a  visit, 
without  troubling  you  ?  "  she  asked. 

He  had  taken  the  puppy  from  her  by  this 
time,  and  he  stood  for  a  moment  or  two 
looking  down  at  it,  and  unconsciously  pinch- 
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ing  its  ears,  and  during  this  brief  pause  his 
face  became  very  red. 

"  Of  course  you  conld^'  he  muttered  pre- 
sently,— "  but  I  hope  you'll  rather  let  me 
bring  him  here."  And  then  he  added  almost 
in  his  throat,  "  I  should  like  to — if  I  miofht." 

*'  Oh — I  only  wanted — not  to  trouble  you," 
said  Patience. 

''  To  trouble  me  !  Oh,  if  that's  all  !  "  cried 
Ralph,  suddenly  radiant. 

And  then  after  this  he  took  his  departure 
with  a  joyful  demeanour,  leaving  Patience  a 
little  flurried.  For,  in  fact,  Ralph  had  begun 
to  make  her  nervous,  as  she  was  painfully 
aware,  and  she  was  growing  conscious,  much 
against  her  will,  that  the  thing  she  had  com- 
menced in  jest  was  showing  threatening  signs 
of  becoming  serious,  unless  she  stopped  it. 
But  she  must  stop  it,  of  course,  she  said. 

Mr.  Colville  prolonged  his  visit  to  the  end 
of  the  month. 

''  I  am  staying  on  till    I  am  ashamed,  just 
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because  I  hate  to  go  away,"  he  more  than 
once  told  both  Mrs.  Holt  and  Patience  ;  but 
Mrs.  Holt  had  taken  the  young  man  very 
much  to  her  heart,  and  was  pleased  with  the 
sight  of  him  about  the  house.  He  was  a 
sort  of  young  man  she  liked— a  sort  she 
wished  Patience  might  like  too — some  day. 
But  Patience  was  a  very  wilful  person  (as 
her  mother  often  reflected  with  an  inward 
sigh),  and  much  given  to  be  led  by  a  spirit 
of  contrariety.  After  a  fashion,  it  was  true, 
she  also  liked  Mr.  Colville,  but  it  was  not 
a  fashion,  Mrs.  Holt  was  shrewdly  aware, 
that  was  likely  to  bear  fruit. 

*'  He's  very  nice,"  she  said  to  her  mother 
once,  ''but  he  is  a  little  too  much  like  the 
shops  in  the  Palais  Royal — such  pretty  shops, 
people  say  (I  should  like  to  see  them!)  ;  but 
they've  got  all  their  contents  in  the  windows, 
and  there's  nothing  else  behind.  Now,  Mr. 
Colville  is  like  that.  I  always  think  of  him 
as  of  somebody  all  stuck  about  the  outside 
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with  little  jewels, — but  if  you  took  to  digging 
into  him  you  wouldn't  find  any  more." 

And  though  Mrs.  Holt  reproved  her  for 
this  impertinent  speech,  Patience  declined 
to  withdraw  it. 

''  I  like  him  very  much,"  she,  instead,  con- 
tinued to  say,  ''  but  I've  looked  at  him  now 
for  the  last  three  weeks,  and  he  doesn't 
change  a  bit,  and  so  I'm  getting  a  little  tired, 
— not  exactly  of  /iz7u  perhaps,  but  of — zV." 

*'  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  '  it^  " 
said  her  mother  upon  this  with  a  little  annoy- 
ance ;  and  then  Patience — dutifully  anxious 
to  explain — knitted  her  brows  for  a  moment, 
and — 

*'  I  think  I  mean — his  mind,"  she  said 
dubiously.  "  I  like  his  nature — it's  a  pleasant 
sort  of  nature,  but  you  do  get  so  soon  to  the 
bottom  of  his  mind — it  seems  to  me." 

''Well,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Holt,  with  per- 
haps not  unnatural  amazement,  "  I  think  this 
is  certainly  an  odd   remark  to  be  made  by 
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a  young  woman  who  (to  all  appearance)  finds 
the  mind  of  a  Ralph  Wharton  interesting  !  " 

''  Oh,  but  that's  another  thing  altogether," 
said  Patience. 

A  little  colour  had  come  suddenly  to  her 
face  (as  Mrs.  Holt  saw  with  vexation)  ;  she 
stood  looking  through  the  window  fixedly 
for  a  few   moments  :  then  all   at  once — 

"  Why,  there  were  never  two  people 
whose  minds  were  more  unlike  than  Ralph's 
and  Mr.  Colville's ! "  she  exclaimed.  "If 
Mr.  Colville  is  all  set  In  order  and  ready  for 
show,  like  a  Palais  Royal  window,  Ralph's — 
why  Ralph's  is  like  a  house  where  all  the 
furniture  has  been  flung  in  together,  pell-mell, 
upon  the  floor.  It's  one  universal  chaos. 
But,  you  see,  mother,  though  it  may  please 
you  for  a  little  while  to  stare  in  at  the  shop- 
window,  yet  If  you  want  really  to  be  Inter- 
ested,— why,  I  think  for  my  own  part  I 
would  rather  go  and  try  to  find  jewels  In  the 
rubbish-heap." 
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*'  Yes — if  there  were  any  chance  that  you 
would  succeed  in  finding  them,"  said  Mrs. 
Holt,  still  with  visible  annoyance. 

And  then  Patience  gave  a  provoking  little 
smile,  and — 

''  Oh,  I  think  I  might  succeed  ;  I  have 
found  one  or  two  already,"  she  said.  "And 
besides,  the  scratching  and  ferreting  are 
rather  amusing  in  themselves." 

"  And — rather  dangerous  also,"  said  Mrs. 
Holt,  prepared  to  begin  to  read  her  daughter 
a  short  moral  lecture. 

But  at  these  first  words  of  it  Patience 
turned  such  innocent,  incomprehenslve  eyes 
upon  her  that — in  fact,  the  mother's  courage 
failed  her  ;  and  with  an  instinctive  conscious- 
ness that  she  should  get  the  worst  of  it  in 
any  further  encounter  with  this  self-willed 
member  of  a  younger  generation,  she  took 
her  knitting  up,  and  merely  shaking  her  head, 
perhaps  wisely  held  her  peace. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


T  N  spite,  however,  of  her  rather  sHghtIng 
remarks  upon  him,  when  Mr.  Colville 
at  last  went  away,  the  fact  is  that  Patience 
missed  him.  He  took  his  departure  one  day 
just  when  September  had  ended,  and  to  tell 
the  truth  he  took  it  rather  dolefully.  ''  I  was 
never  happier  anywhere  in  my  life,"  he  said, 
"  than  I've  been  during  these  weeks." 

"  Then  you  must  make  us  all  happy  by 
coming  back  again,"  Mrs.  Holt  told  him  w^ith 
motherly  warmth. 

And    at    this    he    smiled    gratefully,    and 

declared  that  he  should  be  only  too  delighted 

to  come  back  ;  but  perhaps  even  as  he  made 
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this  cordial  speech  he  had  worldly  wisdom 
enough  to  know  that  there  are  some  pleasures 
that  are  best  not  repeated. 

*'  I  shall  never  forget  these  weeks, — and  all 
our  walks  in  this  dear  little  garden, — and  the 
flavour  of  the  golden  pippins,"  he  said 
between  jest  and  earnest  to  Patience  at  the 
last. 

Whereupon — "  Take  a  few  with  you  ; 
pippins,  I  mean,"  she  answered,  and  she  forth- 
with presented  him  with  three  or  four,  which 
he  had — perhaps  with  a  slight  embarrassrnent 
— to  stow  away  in  his  side  pockets. 

They  made  him  look  a  little  bulky  as  he 
turned  from  the  gate,  and  rather  spoilt  the 
symmetry  of  his  retreating  figure,  —  as 
Patience  perceived,  not  without  a  touch  of 
mischievous  satisfaction.  But  yet,  though 
she  looked  after  him  laughing,  she  was  sorry 
too  when  he  was  gone, — and,  as  I  have  said, 
she  missed  him. 

''  For   I  like  people   of  his  sort,"  she  w^as 
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inconsistent  enough  to  declare  to  her  mother. 
''  They're  comfortable  to  have  to  do  with, 
because  you  always  know  what  to  expect 
from  them,  and  they're  always  pleasant, — 
like  a  kind  of  mild  sunshine.  I  should  like  to 
keep  Mr.  Colville  permanently  in  the  house, 
— as  one  would  keep  a  piano,  or  a  bird." 

But  Fred,  who  was  present  when  she  made 
this  speech,  was  not  unnaturally  indignant  at 
it,  and  blazed  out  into  an  angry  retort. 

*'  I  never  knew  another  girl  who  said  the 
impertinent  things  that  you  do  !  "  he  declared. 
''  A  piano,  or  a  bird  !  Colville  is  very  little 
accustomed  to  be  looked  on  in  that  kind  of 
light,  I  can  tell  you." 

And  then  Patience  laughed,  and  said 
saucily  that  she  should  have  supposed  it  was 
precisely  the  way  in  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  be  looked  at, — or,  at  least,  if  not 
quite  as  a  plain  bird,  yet,  at  any  rate,  as  a 
ra7^a  avis,  or  superior  bird, — and  altogether 
went  on  so  provokingly  that  Fred  flounced 
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out  of  the  room,  unable  to  endure  her,  and 
later  on  in  the  day  took  occasion  to  state 
solemnly  to  his  mother  that  he  had  a  sister 
who  was  enough  to  enrage  a  saint. 

"  And  it's  specially  nasty  of  her  to  go  on  in 
that  way  about  Colville,"  he  added  ;  **  for  a 
better  fellow,  I  am  sure,  never  stepped, — nor 
one  who  was  more  inclined  to  think  well  of 
her.  He  was  far  too  much  inclined  to  think 
well  of  her  indeed, — and  she  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  herself,"  said  Fred  sternly. 
**  She  may  never  in  her  life  have  such  a 
chance  again  perhaps." 

But  Mrs.  Holt,  who  disliked  this  kind  of 
talk,  pulled  her  son  up  a  little,  and — 

''  She  was  thinking  of  nothing  of  that  sort, 
Fred,"  she  said,  "  and  I  don't  know  why  you 
should  either.  But  you  take  Patience  too 
seriously,  you  foolish  boy.  You  always  did. 
You  always  took  her  au  pied  de  la  lettrey 
and  if  ever  anybody  lived  who  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  taken  mt  pied  de  la  Icttix — " 
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But  this  was  a  sort  of  thing  Fred  could  not 
stand,  and  he  interrupted  his  mother  sharply, 
and  told  her  so. 

"  If  you  mean  that  she  doesn't  think  what 
she  says,  then  /  say  that  I  call  that  lying,"  he 
exclaimed.  "  It's  an  awful  habit  that  she  has. 
I  know  she's  had  it  all  her  life, — but  that 
makes  it  all  the  worse.  It's  fearful !  "  And  he 
knitted  his  brows,  and  flung  back  his  hand- 
some head,  and  looked  like  a  superior  being. 

Mrs.  Holt  thought  so,  but  yet  she  laughed 
at  him. 

"  My  dear,"  she  only  said,  "  you  have 
never  understood  Patience,  and  you  never 
will.  Let  her  alone  ;  that's  the  best  thing 
you  can  do.  She  talks  at  times  in  a  language 
that  you  don't — follow  ;  that  is  all.  I  will 
allow,  if  you  like,  that  she  is  sometimes 
pretty  provoking  ;  but,  if  it  comes  to  that, 
I  suppose  we  are  all  provoking  to  some 
one  or  other,  only  it  is  not  always  given 
to  us   to  know  it.      If  your  sister  tries  yoii, 
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Fred,  it  is  just  within  the  verge  of  possi- 
bility that  you  try  her." 

And  then  Fred  grumbled,  and  indignantly 
closed  his  lips.  It  is  hard  for  a  man  when 
his  very  mother  becomes  frivolous,  and  be- 
cause of  her  folly  fails  to  understand  him. 
Fred  thought,  as  he  had  often  thought  be- 
fore, that  he  should  have  had  more  sympathy 
from  his  father — if  he  had  been  alive. 

But  meantime,  it  must  be  confessed. 
Patience,  being  a  little  dull,  deferred  any 
intention  that  she  might  occasionally  have 
had  in  her  more  serious  moments  of 
checking  Ralph's  increasing  intimacy  with 
her,  and,  instead  of  checking  it,  did  some- 
thing that  was  not  far  from  actively  en- 
couraging it.  It  was  a  very  quiet  neigh- 
bourhood, and  in  a  quiet  neighbourhood 
what  can  a  girl  do  but  avail  herself  of 
such  morsels  of  entertainment  as  she  can 
find  ?  Patience  desired  to  do  harm  neither 
to   herself  nor   to    Ralph,    but   when   there 
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was  nobody  else  to  play  with  In  the  place 
except  Ralph,  was  it  not  inevitable  that  she 
must  play  with  him — ^just  a  little  ? 

So  she  played  with  him.  After  the  first 
day  on  which  he  brought  over  the  puppy 
to  the  cottage,  it  was  surprising  what  a 
link  that  animal  became  between  them. 
The  interest  she  took  in  his  growth  and 
improvement  was  surprising.  Ralph  fell 
into  the  habit  of  brino^ing  him  over  that 
she  might  inspect  him  at  least  twice  a 
week,  and  the  poor  foolish  fellow,  who  had 
never  had  any  faith  in  his  own  acceptable- 
ness  to  her,  soon  got  to  feel  a  happy  con- 
fidence in  his  welcome  now  that  he  could 
present  himself  at  the  cottage  door  with 
that  small  yellow  ball  beneath  his  arm,  or 
rolling  itself  aimlessly  about  his  feet. 

"  My  dear  child,"  her  mother  said  to 
Patience  in  a  vexed  way  more  than  once, 
"  is  it  really  necessary  that  that  young  man 
and   that    dog    should    come    to    the    house 
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SO  often  ?     Are   you  afraid  that  the  creature 
will  get  stolen — or  changed  at  nurse  ?  " 

But  Patience,  when  such  inquiries  were 
put  to  her,  only  answered  simply  that  she 
was  so  wonderfully  fond  of  puppies. 

"  Of  course  I  could  go  to  the  Manor 
House  and  see  him  there, — only  I  didn't 
think  you  would  like  me  so  well  to  do 
that,"  she  demurely  remarked  one  day. 

And  then  Mrs.  Holt,  though  with  an 
effort,  held  her  peace,  feeling  that  prolonged 
discussion  might  only  lead  to  remarks  that 
would  try  her  temper  farther. 

And  as  for  Fred,  though  he  was  so 
stern  a  condemnor  of  other  people's  mis- 
doings when  he  perceived  them,  he  was 
not  keen-sighted  by  nature,  and  many  a 
thing  took  place  before  his  eyes  that  he 
never  saw  at  all.  Sometimes  his  mother, 
wondering  at  his  blindness,  questioned  with 
herself  as  to  the  wisdom  of  trying  to  open 
his    eyes   to  what    (as    she    uneasily  feared) 
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was  going  on  between  Patience  and  Ralph  ; 
but,  like  many  mothers,  though  she  loved 
her  son  she  was  not  intimate  with  him, — 
and  in  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  to  tell  the 
truth,  she  often  when  she  talked  to  him 
felt  herself  suddenly  and  curiously  pulled 
up  by  a  consciousness  that  the  make  of 
his  mind  was  singularly  like  the  make  of 
the  mind  of  her  departed  husband.  And 
the  late  Dr.  Holt  had  not  been  a  man 
whose  stern  and  limited  perceptions  when 
she  had  been  in  difficulties  had  ever  been 
of  the  nature  of  an  illuminating  torch  to  her. 
So  Patience,  pretty  much  unmolested  on 
the  whole,  went  her  own  way — not  perhaps 
without  some  secret  hesitations  sometimes, 
and  sometimes  with  self-dissatisfaction,  but 
yet  with  a  kind  of  pertinacity  that  she  even 
herself  paused  occasionally  to  wonder  at. 
For  it  was  so  very  small  a  temptation  to 
her  to  encourage  Ralph's  shy  devotion,  and 
yet   she  went  on   encouraging   it   from  little 
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more  than  mere  idleness.  She  began  to 
fall  Into  the  habit  of  looking  for  him,  and 
feeling  half-peevish  if  he  did  not  come,  and 
yet,  if  he  did  come,  it  was  a  chance  if  his 
presence  pleased  her  more  than  his  absence 
had  done. 

"  You  always  seem  as  if  you  had  a  wonder- 
ful amount  of  time  on  your  hands,"  she  told 
him  brusquely  one  day,  when  he  had  been 
lingering  a  long  while  at  the  cottage.  (She 
was  herself  very  industrious  that  afternoon, 
and  was  making  some  ornamental  garment 
and  stitching  away  at  it  as  she  talked  to  him 
with  remarkable  energy.) 

''  Well,  I  have  a  good  deal  of  time,"  Ralph 
assented  modestly.  "  One's  bound  to  have 
that  in  the  country,  you  know.  One  can't 
be  doing  things  always.  There's  the  hunting, 
though,  will  be  coming  on  pretty  soon  now — " 

He  said  this  in  a  complacent  tone,  but 
Patience  received   his   remark  with   severity. 

''  Yes — just  one  amusement  after  another," 
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she  said.  "That  is  all  you  think  of!  It 
seems  to  vie  a  dreadfully  unsatisfactory 
life.      I   can't  think  how  you  can  bear  it." 

And  then  poor  Ralph  hung  his  head, 
and  played  for  a  little  while  uneasily  with 
Colin,  who  was  sinking  at  the  moment 
into  a  state  of  repose  upon  his  knees. 

"  We  seem  to  have  lots  to  do — generally," 
he  said,  after  a  minute  or  so,  in  gentle  self- 
defence.  "  Why,  you  don't  know  how  full 
my  father's  hands  are.  And  I  help  him — 
a  bit.  It  seems  to  me  that  nobody  can  be 
very  idle  who  has  got  land  and  tenants  to 
look  after." 

''  But — I  thought  they  looked  after  them- 
selves } "  said  Patience,  suddenly  lifting  up 
her  eyes  with  a  hesitating  look  in  them ; 
and  then  Ralph,  who  had  been  wearing 
rather  an  aspect  of  depression,  raised  his 
eyebrows  and  broke  into  a  laugh. 

"  Why,  nothing  looks  after  itself,"  he 
said,    in    a    tone    of   amazement.      "  It    isn't 
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natural  that  it  should.  My  father  has  no 
end  of  thincjs  to  see  to.  And — I  know- 
you  think  that  /'m  nothing  but  an  idle, 
useless  fellow " — this  with  much  mournful- 
ness  ; — "  but — well,  at  any  rate  there's  a 
good  deal  I'm  able  to  see  to  for  him,  and 
a  good  deal  that  we  look  after  together." 

"Well — but  haven't  you  got  a  bailiff?" 
asked  Patience,  a  little  taken  aback  by  this 
explanation. 

And  then  Ralph  laughed  again,  and — 
"Did  you  think  the  bailiff  was  master?" 
he  asked.  Whereupon  she  made  no  re- 
sponse, and  after  a  moment — "  Oh  yes, 
we've  got  a  bailiff,"  he  said,  "  but  he 
does  nothing  but  routine  work ;  he  does 
nothing  on  his  own  responsibility — not  a 
thing.  My  father  sees  to  it  all  with  his 
own  eyes — or  I  do.  I  don't  mean  to  say  but 
what  I'm  idle  enough,"  confessed  poor  Ralph 
shamefacedly,  "  but  still  even  for  me  it's  not 
quite  the  life  you  seem  to  think  it  is." 
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''  Oh  !  "  murmured  Patience  thoughtfully 
upon    this. 

She  had  already — perhaps  unconsciously — 
suspended  her  own  markedly  vigorous 
labours,  and  was  sitting  with  her  needle 
unused  in  her  hand  while  she  meditated, 
apparently  with  a  little  perplexity. 

**  Then — do  you  go  about  amongst  the 
tenants  ?  "  she  asked  suddenly. 

"Well — I  do  that  sometimes,"  he  said. 

''And  do  you  know  them  all?" 

''I  should  think  I   did! "he  exclaimed. 

"  What — the  farmers,  and  their  wives  and 
children  ?  " 

"  I  don't  suppose  I  know  all  the  wives 
and  children, — but   I   know  the  husbands." 

''  And — the  labourers  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes — I  know  lots  of  labourers." 

"  And  do  you  go  and  talk  to  them  ?  " 

''  I  don't  quite  know  what  you  mean." 

"  I  mean — do  you  go  about  amongst  them 
like — well,  like  a  clergyman  ?  " 
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"  Like  a  clergyman  ! "  exclaimed  Ralph, 
alarmed.  **No!  What  made  you  think  I 
did  that  ?  " 

''  I  don't  mean  do  you  preach  to  them," 
explained  Patience  ;  *'  but — do  you  see  after 
them — in  a  nice  way  ?  Are  you  kind  to 
them?" 

"  We're  very  good  friends,"  said  Ralph 
after  a  moment's  consideration.  "  I've  known 
many  of  them  all  my  life.  They're  wonder- 
fully nice  fellows — some  of  them." 

"  Yes — but  I  want  to  know  what  you  do 
for  them  ? "  persisted  Patience. 

And  then,  as  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him, 
Ralph  in  his  perplexity  could  hardly  keep 
himself  from  scratching  his  head. 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  do — anything  for 
them,"  he  muttered  after  an  uneasy  silence. 

*'  Why  don't  you  teach  them  ? "  asked 
Patience  severely. 

"  Teach  them  !  "  he  ejaculated.  If  she  had 
asked — "  Why  don't  you   shoot   them  ?  "   he 
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could  hardly  have  looked  more  confounded. 
"  Why,  the  half  of  them  know  more  than 
I   do." 

"  Well,  that  is  a  confession ! "  she  said 
contemptuously,  and  the  colour  as  she  spoke 
flew  to  her  face.  "  If  I  were  you  I  should 
be  ashamed  to  make  it." 

Poor  Ralph  looked  humbled  to  the  dust,  yet 
he  was  man  enough  to  retort  after  a  moment — 

"  I  should  be  more  ashamed  if  I  didn't 
make  it — when  it's  true." 

"  But  how  can  you  let  it  be  true  ?  "  asked 
Patience,  still  in  a  fine  fervour  of  indignation. 
''  How  can  you  know  it  to  be  true  (if  it  is), 
and  not  set  about  mending  it  ? " 

And  then  Ralph  sat  mute  and  abashed, 
quite  unable  in  his  humiliation  to  answer  this 
inquiry,  or  to  utter  any  word  of  self-excuse. 

She  had  let  her  work  drop  on  her  knees, 
but  now  after  a  moment  or  two  of  silence 
she  seized  it  again,  and  sewed  at  it  like  a 
steam-engine  ;  and  while  this  spurt  of  noble 
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energy  lasted  they  neither  of  them  spoke 
again.  But  Patience,  to  tell  the  truth,  was 
not  very  fond  of  sewing  ;  she  was  fonder  of 
talking  by  a  great  deal  ;  and  so,  when  her 
needle  had  run  up  to  the  top  of  a  seam,  and 
she  had  broken  off  the  thread,  she  suddenly 
raised  her  head  (for  she  was  not  without 
benevolence),  and  fixing  her  serious  eyes  on 
her  companion's  face — 

"  I  think  it's  such  a  pity  when  an  English 
gentleman  doesn't  make  the  most  of  himself," 
she  abruptly  said. 

Ralph  looked  at  her  pathetically  for  a 
moment,  like  a  dumb  animal  ;  then  he 
dropped  his  gaze  upon  Colin's  head  and  sat 
silent ;  and  Patience,  having  a  fair  field, 
started  afresh. 

"  In  your  position  just  think  what  ad- 
vantages you  have,"  she  said.  ''Good  birth, 
and  good  means,  and  leisure,  and  every  op- 
portunity for  improvement,  and  yet — "  she 
paused  abruptly,  and  folded  her  hands  upon 
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her  knees — "  here  you  sit,  and  are  not 
ashamed  to  say  that  you  know  less  than  the 
labourers  on  your  land  !  " 

*'  Don't  say  Tm  not  ashamed ;  I  am 
ashamed ! "  said  poor  Ralph  in  his  humility. 

But  Patience  shook  her  head,  and — 

''  I  don't  think  you  are,"  she  retorted. 
"  I  don't  believe  that  in  a  general  way  you 
either  think  or  care  anything  about  it.  That 
is  what  seems  so  strange  to  me.  I  can't 
imagine  how  you  can  bear  to  say  what  you 
said  just  now,  and  can  believe  it  to  be  true, 
and  yet  sit  idle,  and  do  nothing  to  make  it 
different.  Of  course  I've  no  right  to  find 
fault  w^ith  you — " 

'^  You've  every  right  ;  don't  say  that ! " 
murmured  the  wretched  young  man. 

"  No — I've   no  right,"    repeated    Patience 

scrupulously, — "  only  sometimes  people  amaze 

and — and   vex  one  so  that   one   can   hardly 

help  speaking, — and  you   do   vex   me   when 

you   say  what  you   did  just   now, — and  say 
VOL.  n.  31 
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it  SO  complacently  too,  just  as  if  it  was  a  fact 
that  couldn't  be  altered,  and  to  which  you 
had  blunted  yourself  so  that  you  didn't  care. 
Of  course,"  she  ended,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  suddenly  changing  her  tone,  "  it 
mayn't  be  true — you  may  have  been  only 
trying  to  take  me  in.  In  that  case — ! "  And 
then  all  at  once  she  broke  off  sco  rnfully. 

But  Ralph  answered  with  a  crimsoned 
face — 

"  You  may  be  sure  enough  I  shouldn't 
have  said  it  if  it  hadn't  been  true.  Is  it 
likely  that — to — to  you — I  should  want  to 
make  myself  out  worse  than  I  am  ?  Those 
fellows — some  of  them,  I  mean — have  got 
ten  times  the  brain  that  I  have.  You  don't 
take  that  into  account.  There  are  three  or 
four  of  them  that — why,  you'd  wonder  at  the 
things  they  pick  up,  and  the  way  they  think 
about  them.  As  for  me,"  said  Ralph  in  a 
low,  hopeless  tone,  "  I  could  no  more  do 
what  they've  done  than  I  could  fly.     They'd 
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beat  me  at  any  sort  of  learning  as  hollow 
as — well,  as  I  might  beat  you  at  leaping  a 
five-barred  gate.  That's  a  small  thing  to 
do — but  it's  about  the  only  thing  I  can  do," 
he  ended,  with  bitter  humility. 

''  Well,"  said  Patience,  after  a  brief  silence, 
"  it  needs  a  man  to  have  some  useful  qualities, 
at  any  rate,  before  he  can  be  good  at  leaping 
a  five-barred  gate." 

She  made  this  little  speech  demurely,  but 
having  made  it  she  raised  her  head,  and 
meeting  her  companion's  dejected  look  gave 
a  quick  laugh.  After  the  bitter  draughts 
she  had  been  administering  to  him,  her  femi- 
nine nature  was  beginning  to  prompt  her 
before  he  took  his  departure  to  offer  him 
some  small  refreshment  of  a  nature  calcu- 
lated to  bring  a  more  pleasant  taste  into  his 
mouth.  As  she  presented  him  with  this 
first  sweet  mouthful,  however,  the  only  effect 
it  produced  was  to  make  him  sigh  and  regard 
her  mournfully. 
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"  I  don't  believe  you  think  so,"  he  said 
luQ^ubriouslv  after  a  moment.  ''  I  think 
you're  only  chaffing  me." 

But  Patience  had  in  fact  not  been  jesting 
and — 

"  I  wasn't  dreaming  of  chaffing  you,"  she 
said  at  once.  "  Why,  how  can  you  suppose 
that  I  don't  like  to  see  a  man  manly,  and 
daring,  and  able  to — able  to  do  the  kind  of 
things  that  you're  good  at  ?  Of  course  I 
like  it ;  everybody  would.  I  don't  run  down 
the  things  you  do  ;  I  only  say  that  you  ought 
to  care  to  do  some  other  things  as  well." 

*'  But  it  isn't  that  I  don't  care,"  said  Ralph 
dejectedly.  "  Caring  is  easy  enough.  You're 
clever,  and  you  can't  understand  it.  You 
think  that  if  a  fellow  wants  to  do  a  thing 
he's  only  got  to  try,  and  he'll  be  bound  to 
do  it ;  you  can't  conceive  his  wanting  to  get 
something  into  his  head,  and  feeling  no  more 
able  to  get  it  in  than  if  his  head  was  cut 
out  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree." 
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''  Oh,  I  shouldn't  think  that  you  felt  like 
that,"  said  Patience  politely.  "  Of  course 
everybody  feels  stupid — sometimes.  I'm 
sure  I  do.  And  do  you  know — I  think 
the  country  does  take  the  edge  off  people's 
intellects  rather  oddly.  It  makes  them 
sleepy,  you  see.  /  feel  as  if  I  were  growing 
quite  sleepy,  and  I  often  have  to  pinch 
myself — as  I  used  to  do  on  long  quiet 
Sunday  afternoons  long  ago  when  I  was  a 
little  child — just  to  help  me  to  keep  awake." 

''  Have  you — really  ?"  asked  Ralph,  much 
impressed.  And  then  he  looked  down  on 
Colin  again,  and  seemed  to  meditate  a  little, 
and  suddenly — but  in  so  mumbling  a  way 
that  if  her  ears  had  not  been  sharp  she 
would  hardly  have  caught  his  words — ''  You'll 
get  tired  of  us,  and  cut  the  whole  place 
soon — that's  what  will  be  the  end  of  it,  I 
suppose, — before  long,"  he  said. 

But  at  this  she  gave  a  little  quick,  clear 
laugh,  and — 
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"  Oh  no,  I  don't  think  at  all  that  that  will 
be  the  end  of  it,"  she  answered.  ''  When 
we  get  settled  in  a  place  we  have  to  stay  in 
it ;  we  can't  afford  to  run  away  as  soon  as 
we  grow  tired.  What  I  should  like  best  to 
do,  if  I  could  choose,  would  be  to  keep  this 
house  (for  it  is  a  dear  little  house),  and  then 
to  travel  for  half  the  year.  But  there's  no 
chance  of  our  doing  that," — and  she  shook 
her  head.  "  Shouldn't  you  like  to  travel  ?  " 
she  suddenly  asked. 

Ralph  looked  uneasy.  He  pulled  Colin's 
tail  ;  he  would  so  gladly  have  answered 
"Yes"  to  her  inquiry,  but  he  was  a  truth- 
telling  fellow,  and  he  could  not  do  it. 

''Well — I'd  be  so  awfully  at  sea  with  their 
lingo,"  he  began  to  murmur. 

"  Oh,  but  one  could  get  on  at  most  places 
with  French,"  she  said.  (And  then  Ralph 
raised  his  eyebrows,  but  said  nothing.)  "A 
little  French  would  always  carry  one  a  long 
way, — and  then  only  think  of  the  places  one 
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would  love  to  see!  It  makes  me  wild  some- 
times— just  with  pure  longing.  Oh  dear,  if 
I  were  rich  what  lovely  things  I  would  do !  " 

And  Patience  clasped  her  hands,  and  let 
them  drop  upon  her  knees.  She  had  to 
amuse  herself  in  this  dull  country  life  as  she 
could,  but  was  she  not  sometimes  rather 
weary  of  it  ?  With  the  whole  world  to  see, 
should  she  have  to  pass  all  her  life  here  ? 
She  felt  suddenly  impatient  with  fate — with 
Ralph — with  her  narrow  and  monotonous 
days.  She  threw  her  work  down  on  the 
table,  and  jumped  to  her  feet. 

"  Oh,  I  get  tired  of  quiet — I  don't  like 
quiet — I  don't  know  how  you  all  go  on  as 
you  do  from  year's  end  to  year's  end !  You 
lead  lives — some  of  you — as  if  you  were 
snails!"  she  exclaimed.  "Give  me  my 
puppy," — and  she  imperiously  held  out  her 
hands  for  him.  "  Colin  is  the  only  creature 
in  the  place  who  knows  how  to  play."  And 
then  she  woke  Colin  up,  and  shook  him,  and 
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began  to  jump  him  in  the  air  ;  and  poor 
Ralph  stood  abashed,  watching  her,  and 
taking  her  remark  about  snails  to  heart  far 
too  humbly. 

And  yet,  brusque  as  she  was  to  him, 
Patience  had  come  by  this  time  to  think 
about  Ralph  Wharton  more  than  she  thought 
of  anybody  else.  She  had  come  to  spend 
whole  hours  in  thinking  of  him,  and  in 
questioning  with  herself  what  she  should 
do  about  him,  and  in  speculating  as  to  the 
possibility  of  passing  her  future  life  with  him. 
For  it  had  actually  come  to  this,  that  the 
thought  of  such  a  possibility  was  in  her  mind; 
and  to  such  an  extent  that  she  meditated 
continually  on  it,  and  reviewed  it  in  all  sorts 
of  lights,  and  tried  a  thousand  times  to  decide 
whether  she  should  face  it.  And  though  for 
the  most  part  she  told  herself  yet  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  face  it,  still  from  day 
to  day  she  let  him  pursue  his  bashful  wooing, 
and    even    tempted    him    to   pursue    it,    and 
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would  have  resented  it,  and  punished  him,  if 
he  had  withdrawn  his  allegiance  from  her,  or 
devoted  himself  to  her  less.  She  needed 
amusement  at  her  age  (who  could  deny  it  ?) 
— and  she  liked  Ralph.  When  she  wanted 
to  excuse  herself  in  regard  to  him  (on  any 
occasions  when  her  conscience  grew  sensitive 
and  pricked  her)  she  always  said  frankly  that 
she  liked  him. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

^  I  "HE  autumn  had  come,  and  the  days 
were  drawing  in  fast. 
"It  has  been  such  a  short  summer," 
Patience  said,  "  In  another  month  now  the 
trees  will  be  bare.  You  don't  care,  of 
course  "  (by  "  you  "  she  meant  Ralph,  for  this 
speech  was  addressed  to  him),  "  for  you  will 
have  your  hunting,  and  when  you  have  once 
got  that  I  suppose  you  never  think  of  any- 
thing else  in  the  world  ;  but  /  never  spent  a 
winter  in  the  country  yet  in  my  life,  and  I 
don't  know  how  I  shall  stand  it."  And  then 
she  shivered.  ''  I  do  so  hate  the  thought  of 
the  mud." 
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"  Oh,  I  shouldn't  suppose  you'd  mind  that 
much,"  remarked  Ralph  bluntly.  "If  you've 
got  on  a  pair  of  good  boots — " 

**  Yes — but  what  do  you  mean  by  good 
boots  r  "  demanded  Patience.  ''  I  call  these 
good  boots," — and  she  held  back  her  gown 
and  displayed  the  pair  in  which  she  stood. 
(It  was  a  coquettish  action,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
for  she  had — as  she  thought — very  pretty 
feet.) 

But  Ralph  looked  at  them,  and  only  said 
— "  God  bless  me  !  "  and  his  face  rather 
denoted  horror  than  admiration. 

''  Now,  what  does  that  exclamation 
mean  ?  "  she  asked  defiantly. 

Upon  which  he  hurriedly  began  an  explan- 
atory speech.  It  didn't  mean  anything, 
except — except  that  if  she  meant  to  wear 
such  things  as  those  upon  her  feet — 

But  Patience  would  not  hear  him  any 
further. 

"  You    would  like    me    to   get  boots  like 
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yours,  I  suppose  ! "  she  exclaimed,  In  a  tone 
of  the  most  unmitigated  scorn. 

And  then  poor  Ralph,  blushing  hotly, 
retreated  instinctively  behind  some  con- 
venient piece  of  furniture  (for,  to  tell  the 
truth,  his  feet  were  cast  in  a  heroic  mould, 
and  the  boots  that  covered  them  were  in 
keeping  with  their  strength  and  magnitude), 
and  it  was  only  after  he  had  reached  that 
comfortable  cover  that  he  ventured  to  make 
a  response  to  Patience's  speech. 

"  I'd  not  like  to  see  any  lady  in  boots  like 
mine,  of  course,"  he  said  then  ;  "  but  there's  a 
good  bit  to  choose  between  mine  and  yours." 

''Well,  I  should  hope  there  was,"  com- 
mented Patience  drily. 

''There  is  indeed!  It's  wonderful!"  he 
murmured. 

"You  see,  there's  some  difference  in  our 
sizes  altogether,"  Patience  remarked  daintily, 
— "  and  in  our  weights.  I  weigh  eight  stone  ; 
now,  you — yoti,  I  suppose — "  and  she  paused, 
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contemplating  him  thoughtfully,  with  her 
head  on  one  side  like  a  bird. 

''  Oh — me  I  "  cried  poor  bashful  Ralph, 
shifting  himself  from  foot  to  foot.  ''  Don't 
talk  about  me.      I'm  awful !  " 

'*  You're  fourteen  or  fifteen  stone,  I  should 
think  ?  "  she  persisted. 

"Yes — yes!  Don't  speak  of  it,"  he  im- 
plored.     "  I'm  a  great  hulking  brute." 

''  I  don't  see  why  you  should  mind  being 
a  good  weight,"  Patience  said,  still  looking 
calmly  at  him.  "If  you  were  as  light  as  a 
woman,  now,  I  should  think  that  would  be 
a  thing  to  mind.  But  you're  a  big  man 
altogether, — and  I  should  imagine  that  you 
thought  it  an  advantage  to  be  big.  At  any 
rate,  in  your  place  I  know  I  should.  I  like 
big  men." 

And  then,  what  between  bashfulness  and 
sudden  delight,  poor  Ralph  could  scarcely 
stammer  out  any  articulate  response. 

It  must  be  allowed  that   Patience  liked  to 
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entertain  herself  in  this  fashion,  by  turns 
snubbing  and  encouraging  her  shy  admirer — 
feeding  him  alternately  with  bitters  and 
sweets.  It  amused  her, — and  it  wakened 
him  up  a  little,  she  would  have  said,  and  he 
had  lived  such  a  clownish  life  hitherto  that 
he  greatly  needed  wakening.  Besides,  a 
little  flirting  is  so  natural,  and  indeed 
(Patience  would  have  declared)  almost  so 
indispensable,  an  ingredient  in  a  young 
woman's  daily  food. 

*'  For  even  Eve  flirted,  you  know,  with 
that  old  serpent,"  she  one  day  boldly  asserted 
to  her  mother  when  Mrs.  Holt  was, — well, 
was  reading  her  a  little  lecture  on  her  sins, 
in  fact :  "  and  I  am  certain  that,  for  all  their 
primness,  the  very  Quakers  flirt.  Don't  you 
think  grandmamma  Holt  did  ?  I  dare  say 
she  had  many  a  demure  little  game  before 
she  married  grandpapa.  But  as  for  me, 
mother —  !  "  and  then  Patience  put  on  her 
most  innocent  face, — ''  why  I    have   no  one 
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here  to  flirt  with  !  I  might  as  well  hope  to 
get  a  repartee  out  of  the  tables  and  chairs 
as  out  of  that  poor  Ralph." 

And  she  went  her  way  laughing,  and  as  if 
she  had  made  quite  an  unanswerable  defence 
against  her  mother's  accusations.  She  was 
pretty  self-willed,  it  must  be  allowed,  at  this 
period  of  her  life,  and  Mrs.  Holt  (like  a  good 
many  other  mothers)  had  at  times  to  see 
things  done  by  her  of  which  she  did  not 
approve,  and  yet  to  hold  her  tongue.  She  was 
very  fond  of  Patience,  but  it  must  be  allowed 
that  Patience  when  she  pleased  had  a  way  of 
making  herself  to  her  as  a  thorn  in  the  flesh. 

And,  indeed,  was  Patience  not  a  thorn  to 
Ralph  himself?  The  poor  young  fellow 
because  of  her  had  pretty  well  ceased  by  this 
time  to  have  any  peace  left  in  his  life.  For 
five-and-twenty  years  no  existence  could  have 
been  calmer  or  more  monotonous  than  his,  and 
now  all  this  calmness  and  monotony  had  fled 
out  of  it.      He  passed  his  days  in  a  constant 
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fever :  when  he  was  in  her  presence  she 
kept  him  on  the  rack  ;  when  he  was  absent 
from  her  he  was  always  agitatedly  thinking 
of  her,  and  trying  to  understand  her.  He 
wore  himself  out  In  vain  efforts  to  decipher 
the  meaning  of  her  words  and  actions.  Did 
she  like  him  ?  Did  she  not  like  him  ? 
These  were  the  two  momentous  questions 
that  he  turned  over  and  over  in  his  mind 
unceasingly,  and  as  he  turned  them  over  his 
mind  went  up  and  down  like  a  windlass. 
It  was  a  severe  time  for  him.  He  began  to 
lose  flesh  as  the  weeks  went  on.  One  day 
he  surreptitiously  weighed  himself,  and  found 
that  his  weight  had  gone  down  by  six  pounds. 
But  this  diminution  gave  him  an  emotion  of 
pleasure,  for  he  had  been  heavier  before 
even  than  she  had  guessed  ;  he  had  been 
fifteen  stone  four. 

"  I'd  like  to  come  down  to  fourteen  stone," 
he  thought.  And  then  presently  he  added 
— *'  And  she'll  bring  me  down  too,  if  this  goes 
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on."  And  then  he  sighed.  It  might  be 
done,  he  began  to  calculate,  in  the  course  of 
the  next  few  months. 

All  through  October  Patience  kept  up  her 
spirits  very  well,  for  the  weather  was  fine, 
and  the  autumn  colours  delighted  her,  and 
she  went  actively  about  the  country,  some- 
times with  her  uncle  or  her  cousins,  now  and 
then  (it  must  be  confessed)  with  Ralph. 
She  had  no  business  to  go  about  the  country 
with  Ralph,  as  she  knew  quite  well,  but 
somehow — who  can  tell  how  it  came  about  ? 
— they  got  a  trick  of  meeting.  They  knew 
each  other's  haunts  ;  he  would  shyly  some- 
times go  to  seek  her  ;  she  would  allow 
herself  to  be  sought, — and  found.  And 
then,  when  found,  they  would  walk  together 
through  the  withered  bracken,  under  the 
half-stripped  trees. 

He  was  more  familiar  with  country  things 
by  a  great  deal  than  she  was,  and  in  the 
course  of  these  excursions  she  would  gather 
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a  good  deal  of  interesting  information  from 
him  about  the  ways  of  birds  and  beasts, 
which,  as  she  had  an  excellent  memory,  she 
afterwards  found  useful.  She  was  fond  of 
oral  instruction,  and  considered  it  at  this 
time  of  her  life  more  attractive  than  that  to 
be  gained  from  books.  She  would  make 
Ralph  instruct  her  for  a  little  while,  and  then 
when  she  was  tired  of  being  instructed  she 
would  play  with  him,  and  sometimes  as  she 
played  with  him  she  made  him  happy,  and 
sometimes  she  made  his  heart  as  heavy  as 
lead.  For  herself  it  was  dull  work  perhaps 
to  try  and  get  amusement  out  of  any  one 
so  slow  and  irresponsive, — and  in  truth  there 
were  moments  when  he  wearied  her,  and  when 
she  almost  resolved  that  she  would  try  to  get 
amusement  out  of  him  no  more  ;  but  yet  the 
days  passed  on,  and  she  always  failed  to  put 
this  resolution  into  practice.  How,  with  the 
winter  coming  on,  was  it  possible  for  her  to 
do  without  some  species  of  diversion  ? 
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"  And  he  is  so  nice  to  talk  to  about  the 
things  he  knows — isn't  he  ?  "  she  said  one 
day  sweetly  to  his  father.  *'  He  knows  so 
many  curious  things — all  sorts  of  things  that 
you  would  never  expect.  I  think  that  is  so 
interesting.  In  London  everybody  seems 
stereotyped,  and  one  gets  so  tired  of  them  ; 
but  Mr.  Ralph  is  so — fresh,  and — and  odd, 
— that  is,  I  mean,  uncommon.  I  like  it. 
When  I  can  get  him  really  to  talk  to  me  I 
seem  to  be  always  learning  something." 

Whereupon  Mr.  Wharton's  face  glowed 
with  pleasure,  and  in  his  delight  he  grasped 
her  hand,  and  his  kind  eyes  rayed  out  beams 
of  gratitude  on  her. 

'*  You  have  an  appreciative  mind,  my 
dear,"  he  told  her  earnestly.  "  I  thank  you 
for  saying  this  to  me  ;  you  give  me  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure.  You  see — "  and  then  he 
hesitated  a  little — "  it  is  not  every  one  who 
understands  my  boy ;  he  is  too  shy  and 
retiring-, — but  there's    more    in    him    than    a 
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Stranger  would  think,  and  I  always  felt  you 
had  a  nature  to  do  justice  to  him  ;  I  did 
indeed.  You're  right  in  what  you  say, — 
quite  right,  my  dear, — quite  right.  And  the 
more  you  get  to  know  him — and  I  hope  you 
will  get  to  know  him  more, — a  great  deal 
more  —  it's  my  greatest  hope  —  my  dearest 
hope.  At  least — I  mean — ahem  !  "  coughed 
the  Squire,  his  broad  face  all  at  once  growing 
purple  with  sudden  terror  that  he  might  be 
betraying  his  secret  scheme  to  the  innocent 
eyes  of  this  simple  girl.  "  Yes — I  was  going 
to  say,  you're  quite  right ;  the  lad  picks  up 
a  lot  of  information — more  than  any  one 
would  think — seeing  he's  had  so  few  ad- 
vantages ;  no  mother  to  look  after  him,  you 
know.  That's  made  him  grow  up  a  rough 
sort  of  fellow — rough  on  the  outside,  I 
mean  ;  but  he's  got  a  tender  heart, — and 
you  won't  like  him  the  less  as  you  know  him 
better.  I  may  honesdy  say  that,  at  least  ; 
you  won't  like  him  the  less.  Patience." 
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And  then,  with  almost  a  tremor  in  his 
voice,  and  his  heart  quaking  lest  he  might 
have  been  too  emphatic,  the  Squire  abruptly 
broke  off  his  eulogy,  and  began  with  an 
effort  to  speak  of  something  else.  And 
Patience,  with  her  colour  a  little  raised, 
began  to  speak  of  something  else  too. 

When  October  had  passed  the  weather  for 
a  time  turned  very  dull  and  damp,  and  in 
the  dark  November  days,  when  she  could  no 
longer  meet  Ralph  by  accident  amongst  the 
bracken,  nor  even  loiter  with  him  much 
about  the  garden  walks.  Patience  began  to 
yawn,  and  to  think  that  the  country  was 
very  stupid.  It  was  true  that  Ralph  still 
called  periodically  at  the  cottage  (always 
with  the  puppy,  that  formed  his  convenient 
excuse  for  coming,  under  his  arm),  but  on 
the  occasions  of  these  visits,  as  he  rarely 
now  chanced  to  see  her  alone,  the  flavour 
that  she  was  accustomed  to  give  to  her 
conversations  with  him  when  no  other  ears 
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were  listening  to  them  became  much  less 
full  and  pungent  when  Mrs.  Holt  was  seated 
within  a  yard  or  two  of  her  daughter's  chair. 
Nor  indeed  did  Ralph  himself  enjoy  these 
house  calls  much,  for  though  when  they  took 
place  Patience  was  to  some  extent  on  her 
good  behaviour,  and  treated  him  with  a  fair 
amount  of  courtesy,  he  on  his  part  was  shy 
of  Mrs.  Holt,  and  besides,  had  all  a  lover's 
unreasonable  passion  rather  to  be  done  to 
death  by  his  mistress  in  private  than  to  be 
entertained  by  her  in  public  with  the  civility 
given  to  a  common  friend.  He  sat  on  the 
edge  of  his  chair,  therefore,  in  Mrs.  Holt's 
presence,  tongue-tied  and  abashed  ;  and 
Mrs.  Holt's  amazement  at  her  eccentric 
daughter's  conduct  in  regard  to  him  grew  to 
a  greater  height  with  each  dull  half-hour 
that  she  passed  in  poor  Ralph's  presence. 

"  Does  he  ever  talk,  child  .^  Has  he  ever 
said  two  sentences  that  interest  you  ? "  she 
asked   Patience  in  her  astonishment  at  the 
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end  of  one  of  these  heavy  visits  ;  whereupon, 
with  mischief  in  her  eyes,  Patience  affected 
to   begin   to  count   upon   her  fingers. 

**  Let  me  see  ;  two  sentences  ?  "  she 
repeated.  "  Oh  yes,  I  should  think  he  had 
said  two,  certainly  ;  I  almost  think  I  could 
remember  half  a  dozen.  Shall  I  ask  him 
to  say  something  interesting  next  time  he 
comes,  mother  ?  I  dare  say  he  could  do  it, 
if  he  tried." 

''  Patience,"  said  her  mother  severely, 
keeping  her  temper  with  an  effort,  '*  are 
you  infatuated,  or  are  you  only  wilful  ?  I 
wonder  at  you  more  and  more.  Do  you 
really  take  in  the  fact  that  you  are  en- 
couraging this  young  man  ?  You  seem 
(though  it  is  inconceivable  to  me)  to  find 
some   fascination  in   his    companionship — " 

"/.^"  cried  Patience,  breaking  blankly 
into  Mrs.  Holt's  speech  with  eyes  of  the  most 
innocent  amazement.  "  /  find  any  fascination 
in  Ralph  !     Good  gracious,  mother !  " 
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*'  Then — what  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?  " 
asked  Mrs.  Holt,  staring  helplessly  at  her. 

"  I  don't  mean — anything,"  replied  simple 
Patience. 

'*  And  do  you  also  suppose  that  he  doesn't 
mean  anything  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Holt  almost 
with  derision.  ''  Do  you  want  me  to  treat 
you  like  a  baby,  and  explain  to  you  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  in  the  world  as  falling 
in  love  ?  " 

'*  Oh  no,  you  needn't  do  that,"  said 
Patience  sweetly.  "  I've  heard  of  falling 
in  love.  But  it  isn't  a  thing  that  harms 
people  much,  I  should  think.  I  don't  know, 
of  course," — with  the  air  of  a  sucking  dove, 
— "  but  I  should  tJmik  not." 

"  Patience,  you  shock  me,"  said  her  mother 
severely. 

"  My  darling,  I  don't  want  to  shock  you," 
cried  the  girl.  **  But — well,  just  listen  a 
moment.  If  Ralph  likes  me,  it  wont  hurt 
him,  I  believe.     Doesn't  he  want  something 
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to  rouse  him  ? — hasn't  he  wanted  it  all  his 
life  ?  If  I  amuse  him,  and  give  him  some- 
thing to  think  about,  I  believe  that  will  do 
him  nothing  but  good." 

''  And  presently — when  he  asks  you  to 
marry  him  ? "    said  Mrs.    Holt  curtly. 

"  Oh,"  exclaimed  Patience,  laughing 
(though  she  blushed  too),  "he  will  never 
find  courage  enough  to  do  that.  I  don't 
suppose  he  wants  to  do  it, — or  has  ever 
thought  of  it." 

But  (it  was  very  provoking !)  she  got 
redder  and  redder  as  she  said  this,  and  her 
speech  was  followed  by  a  silence  that — 
though  she  tried  to  appear  indifferent  to  it 
— made  her  uncomfortable. 

Mrs.  Holt  was  sitting  upright  upon  her 
chair,  and  in  her  cheeks  too  there  was  an 
unusual  colour.  She  was  angry,  but  she 
felt  that  her  anger  would  set  her  at  a 
disadvantage,  so  she  did  not  speak  till  she 
could    speak    with    self-control.        When    at 
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last  she  opened  her  Hps,  however,  poor 
Patience  winced,  for  this  was  what  she 
said — 

"  You  do  not  believe  that  Ralph  has  ever 
thought  of  marrying  you.  You  know — I 
am  certain  you  know — that  such  a  thought 
is  both  in  his  mind  and  in  his  father's.  I 
believe  you  have  known  this  as  long  as  I 
have  myself,  and  /  have  been  aware  of  it, 
and  have  been  made  unhappy  by  it,  for 
months." 

''  Oh,  mother,"  cried  Patience  precipitately 
"don't  say  that!"  She  had  been  hanging 
her  head  a  little,  but  now  she  looked  up 
eagerly.  ''  I  hate  you  to  say  that  you  have 
been  made  unhappy !  What  does  it  matter  ? 
I  mean,  it  will  never  do  Ralph  a  bit  of  harm. 
Or — if  the  worst  even  should  come  to  the 
worst — " 

But  when  she  had  got  to  this  point  she 
looked  embarrassed,  and  the  colour  flamed 
into  her  face  again,  and  somehow  she  found 
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it  difficult  to  end  her  sentence.  Mrs.  Holt 
waited   for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then — 

''What  do  you  mean  by  'the  worst'?" 
she  asked  coldly. 

"  I  mean,"  said  Patience,  blushing  furi- 
ously, and  looking  on  the  carpet — "  I  mean 
— well,  if  I  should  have — in  the  end " — 
sinking  her  voice,  —  "to  —  marry  him"  — 
almost  inaudibly. 

"Patience!"  cried  her  mother,  in  a  tone 
that  made  the  girl  jump  up  with  an  ex- 
clamation, and  throw  her  arms  about  her 
neck. 

She  threw  her  arms  about  Mrs.  Holt's 
neck,  and  began  to  kiss  her  ;  the  tears  even 
were  in  her  eyes. 

"Mother,  don't  speak  like  that! — don't! 
— don't!"  she  entreated.  "  It  isn't  as  you 
think.  I  do  like  him.  You  can't  under- 
stand it,  I  know, — but  he  is  so  good,  and 
simple,  and  true.  You  would  like  him  too 
if  you    knew   him    as    I    do.     And,   dear, — 
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I'm  sorry  I  pretended  that  I  didn't  know 
what — what  he  and  Mr.  Wharton  are  think- 
ing of,  for  I  do  know  it, — and  I  want  to 
do  right,  and  sometimes — sometimes  I  think 
that  nothing  would  be  so  right  for  me  as 
to  marry  him  ;  only  then  at  other  times  I 
feel  (I'm  telling  you  everything,  you  see  !) 
— I  feel  as  if  I  couldnt  do  it, — and  so  I  am 
just  drifting  on — that  is  the  whole  bare  truth 
— I  am  drifting  on,  and  I  don't  know  how  it 
will  end." 

'*  But,  my  child,"  said  her  mother,  almost 
breathless,  *'  why  do  you  drift  on  ?  You 
have  no  right  to  do  so — in  such  a  matter  as 
this,  that  concerns  all  your  future  life,  and  his." 

"■  Oh  yes — I  know,"  murmured  Patience 
meekly.  "  And  I  know  it  seems  very  silly, 
— and,  I  dare  say,  worse  than  silly.  But, 
you  see,  I  am  so  drawn  in  two  ways  ;  that's 
the  difficulty.  I  should  like  for  some  things 
to  marry  him  ;  it  would  be  so  nice  in  many 
ways, — I   mean  all  the  arrangements   would 
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be  so  satisfactory.  I  should  be  off  your 
mind,  and  Mr.  Wharton  would  like  it  so, 
and  I  should  have  him  and  you  both  close 
to  me,  and  we  should  never  have  any  trouble 
about  money, — and  Ralph  is  so  unselfish 
— so  kind  and  good.  Sometimes  it  seems 
as  if  I  cotildnt  do  wrong  in  marrying  him  ; 
but  of  course  I  know — that  is  only  one 
side — "     And  then  she  broke  off. 

"  Patience,"  said  Mrs.  Holt  with  sudden 
decision,  ''  give  the  young  man  his  dismissal. 
The  very  idea  of  such  a  marriage  for  you 
is  revolting  to  me.  Give  him  his  dismissal, 
and  we  will  go  away." 

"  But,  mother,"  cried  the  girl,  looking 
brightly  up,  and  in  her  rapid  way  changing 
her  serious  tone  to  one  of  laughter, — 
"  mother,  he  has  never  said  anything  to  me  ! 
I  can't  dismiss  a  man  who  has  never  said 
anything — can  I  ?  Oh  dear  me,  every  word 
he  has  ever  uttered  to  me  might  have  been 
proclaimed  from  the  house-top.      He  has  no 
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more    idea  of   making  love, — nor  even  of — 
even  of  flirting,  than  if  he  was  in  his  cradle." 

"  Then  I  will  speak  myself  to  the  Squire," 
said  Mrs.  Holt,  still  firmly. 

'*  No,  you  must  not,  mother!"  cried 
Patience,  almost  passionately.  She  had  been 
driven  into  making  her  confession,  but  now 
she  was  already  repenting  that  she  had  made 
it.  "  You  mustn't  speak  to  any  one.  I 
won't  have  you  do  it.  I  will  run  away  if 
you  say  a  word !  How  can  you  speak  to 
him  ?  Don't  I  tell  you  that  I  haven't  made 
up  my  mind  yet  ?  I  tell  you  again  that  I 
haven't.  I  like  Ralph.  You  are  to  take 
that  in.  I  like  him.  If  you  interfere  be- 
tween us  you — you  don't  know  what  you 
may  be  doing  !  " 

*'  Child,  you  are  utterly  bewildering,"  said 
Mrs.  Holt. 

Her  brow  was  puckered,  and  she  looked  at 
the  girl  with  a  perplexity  that  was  not  un- 
mingled    with    indignation  ;    but    Patience's 
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countenance  cleared  suddenly  like  an  April 
sky,  and  she  regarded  her  mother  all  at  once 
with  eyes  that  were  full  of  laughter. 

''  Well,  and  if  I  am  bewildering,  why 
shouldn't  I  be  ?  "  she  boldly  asked.  ''  And 
why  shouldn't  I  hesitate,  and  be  bothered, 
and  find  it  hard  to  make  up  my  mind — like 
other  girls  ?  It's  only  girls  over  head  and 
ears  in  love  who  are  incapable  of  seeing  any 
except  one  side  of  the  question,  but  I  see 
all  sides,  and  that  ought  to  please  you, 
mother ;  it  ought  to  give  you  confidence 
that  I  won't  do  anything  that  is  foolish.  And 
so  you  must  give  us  time,  dear,  and  leave  us 
alone  ;  that's  all  I  can  say.  And,  mother, 
don't  be  anxious,  and  look  like  a  worried 
saint !  I  do  so  hate  to  see  you  look  like  a 
saint.  When  I  see  you  screw  your  forehead 
up  like  that  it  makes  me  wild ! " 

"  Then  why  do  you  give  me  so  much  cause 
to  screw  it  up  ?  "  Mrs.  Holt  wearily  asked. 

But  her  daughter  made  no  answer  to  this 
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question.  Patience  was  not  addicted  to 
confidences,  and  she  was  feeling  already  as 
if  she  had  been  tricked  into  this  one,  and  as 
if  her  skin  had  been  torn  off  her, — which  was 
a  sensation  that  she  did  not  like.  So  she 
merely  took  her  mother  by  the  shoulders, 
and  half  shook  her,  and  then  kissed  her — 
not  too  tenderly,  and  turned  away,  humming 
a  little  tune  rather  defiantly,  and  leaving 
Mrs.  Holt  to  her  own  reflections — which  were 
not  pleasant  ones.  For,  in  whatever  light  a 
marriage  with  Ralph  Wharton  might  appear 
to  Patience,  to  Mrs.  Holt  it  wore  the  aspect 
of  an  unmitigated  evil, — a  thing  to  which  she 
could  not  reconcile  herself,  nor  on  which  she 
could  look  with  any  feeling  than  one  of  horror. 

"  She  cannot  mean  to  take  him,"  she 
thought.  '*  She  must  be  merely  playing  with 
him,  and  trying  to  frighten  me.  Only  she 
is  so  amazingly  perverse  that — that  I  really 
believe  she  is  capable  of  anything  !  " 

And  then  a  cold  shiver  ran  down  the  poor 
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lady's  back  ;  and  Patience  noticed — with  ap- 
proval— that  during  the  next  week  or  so 
she  avoided  almost  the  slightest  mention  of 
Ralph's  name. 

**  One  would  think  he  was  the  plague  ! " 
the  girl  thought  to  herself,  with  a  mischievous 
but  highly-contented  twinkle  in  her  eyes. 

After  November  dry  weather  set  in  again 
for  a  time,  and  Patience,  who  could  easily 
stand  cold  provided  the  sun  shone,  felt  her 
spirits  revive,  and  her  late  distaste  for  the 
country  decrease  markedly.  The  hunting 
had  begun  during  these  wet  weeks,  and 
she  had  taken  a  certain,  though  only  as  yet 
a  very  moderate,  amount  of  interest  in  it. 
She  had  gone  to  two  or  three  meets,  but 
on  more  than  one  of  these  occasions  it 
had  rained,  and  she  had  found  herself 
pretty  uncomfortable  (for  she  did  not  like 
rain).  And  then  Ralph  was  very  much 
taken  up  with  the  sport,  and — to  tell  the 
truth — she  liked  that  still  less. 

VOL.  IL  33 
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"  I  can't  Imagine  how  you  can  think  it 
right  to  spend  such  a  wonderful  deal  of 
time  just  in  chasing  those  poor  little 
miserable  foxes,"  she  said  to  him  one  day 
with  contempt.  "  I  dare  say  you  think 
that  if  I  could  ride  I  should  do  it  too, — 
and  perhaps  I  should,  but  I  don't  believe 
I  should  ever  be  content  to  do  it, — as  you 
are.  But  men  would  do  anything  for 
amusement,"  said  this  severe  moralist. 

Upon  which  poor  Ralph — struck  dumb 
by  her  charge — after  his  usual  fashion, 
merely  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  ground,  and 
remained  speechless.  She  was  always  rapid 
and  he  slow,  and  so  it  rarely  happened, 
when  she  attacked  him,  that  he  could 
manage  to  carry  the  war  Into  his  neigh- 
bour's country,  or  could  even  think  of  any- 
thing to  say  In  his  own  defence  before  her 
nimble  tongue  had  launched  her  on  some 
other  subject. 

At    this    particular    time    too,    it   must    be 
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allowed,  her  relations  with  Ralph  were  not 
of  a  very  gracious  sort,  and  the  bashful 
young  man  was  feeling  more  than  usually 
humbled  In  her  presence,  understanding 
very  clearly  that  she  disapproved  of  his 
devotion  to  field  sports,  but  by  no  means 
understanding  that  she  disapproved  also  In 
quite  as  high  a  degree  (if  not  In  a  higher) 
of  the  withdrawal  of  some  of  his  devotion 
from  herself.  For  he  could  not  hunt  on 
three  or  four  days  a  week,  and  yet  be 
always  at  her  beck  and  call  ;  and  this, 
which  did  not  seem  ever  to  strike  him  as 
a  thing  that  Patience  would  mind.  Patience 
In  fact  did  mind,  and  to  an  extent  that 
made  her  in  various  ways  show  resentment 
at  it, — to  simple  Ralph's  extreme  perplexity. 
"  For  I  seem  as  If  I  couldn't  please  her, 
do  what  I  will,"  he  began  dejectedly  to 
tell  himself.  ''  I  did  think  a  little  while 
ago  that  I  was  coming  a  bit  to  terms  with 
her,  but  she's  as  sharp  and  unfriendly  again 
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now  as  she  ever  was, — and — and  so,  I 
suppose,   I'd  best  keep  out  of  her  way." 

And  accordingly  he  did  keep  out  of  her 
w^ay,  thus  doing  the  very  reverse  of  the 
thing  that  she  desired,  and  took  refuge  in 
his  hunting  from  her  shrewishness,  —  not 
perhaps  without  thereby  gaining  considerable 
consolation.  For  he  was  an  ardent  sports- 
man, —  though  hardly  to  the  extent  that 
Patience  professed  to  believe,  when  she  told 
him  scornfully  one  day  that  he  cared  for, a 
fox  more  than  he  cared  for  any  of  his  fellow- 
creatures. 

She  flung  out  this  gibe  at  him  one  after- 
noon when  he  was  calling  at  the  cottage, 
and  her  sarcasm  caused  no  small  commotion 
within  his  breast. 

"  How  can  you  say  such  a  thing  ?  How 
can  you — dare  to  say  such  a  thing  ? "  he 
actually  cried  to  her  with  his  face  on  fire, 
and  a  flame  shot  out  from  his  eyes  as  they 
fixed  themselves  indignantly  upon   her   that 
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fairly  gave  her  a  sensation,  and — much  to 
her  own  amazement — even  quickened  the 
beating  of  her  heart.  In  fact,  his  emotion 
and  his  boldness  so  astonished  her  that  for 
two  or  three  moments  she  remained  tongue- 
tied,  and  could  not  collect  her  wits  enough 
to  answer  him.  All  which  surprised  her 
very  much,  and  would  no  doubt  still  more 
have  surprised  Ralph  if  he  had  had  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  it.  But  he  had  none. 
He  only  thought  that  he  had  offended  her 
by  his  audacity,  and  was  very  shamefaced 
and  humble  when  the  sudden  flash  had 
passed. 

But  Patience,  when  she  had  recovered 
her  self-possession,  found  her  spirits  de- 
cidedly and  unaccountably  raised,  and  she 
made  the  rest  of  Ralph's  visit  so  pleasant 
to  him  that  the  shy  young  fellow  finally 
went  home  in  quite  an  exalted  condition, 
and  hardly  knowing  whether  he  was  stand- 
ing on  his  head  or  his  heels.      If  she  would 
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always  be  like  this  to  him  what  a  blessed 
thing  his  life  would  be!  he  thought.  ''And 
she  luill  be,  I  suppose,  if — if  she  ever  takes 
me,"  he  ventured  to  tell  himself,  with  an 
actual  reverent  awe  of  his  possible  coming 
bliss.  If  she  ever  took  him !  He  had 
come  at  moments  almost  to  think  that  she 
might,  though  they  were  moments  that 
were  always  succeeded  by  others  of  utter 
incredulity,  in  which  he  was  only  upheld 
by  his  father's  cheering  words. 

"Just  you  hold  on,  my  boy,"  the  Squire 
always  told  him  heartily.  "  She's  a  bit 
skittish — her  sort  often  are ;  she  likes  to 
play  a  bit  with  you  ;  but  hold  on,  lad,  and 
we'll  have  her  with  us — take  my  word  for 
it  ! — before  another  Christmas  comes  round  !  " 

He  used  to  ply  Ralph  in  his  despondent 
moods  with  speeches  like  this  ;  and  in  fact 
they  cheered  and  comforted  the  young  man 
prodigiously. 

There  was  one  point  in  the  matter,  how- 
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ever,  that  was  always  much  upon  Ralph's 
mind,  and  the  contemplation  and  meditation 
upon  which  used  literally  to  make  him  shake 
in  his  shoes  ;  and  this  was  the  crucial  one 
of  how  he  should  ever,  when  the  inevitable 
moment  came,  brace  himself  up,  and  be- 
come master  of  himself,  sufficiently  to  put 
his  wish  before  Patience  that  she  should 
marry  him  into   intelligible  words. 

"  I  don't  believe  I  can  do  it  ;  upon  my 
life  I  don't  !  "  he  would  say  desperately  to 
his   father. 

"  But — bless  me,  lad  ! — every  man  has 
to  do  it,"  Mr.  Wharton  would  answer. 
'*  You're  too  much  afraid  of  her ;  that's 
where  your  fault  lies,  Ralph.  It's  my  be- 
lief," said  the  Squire  to  him  one  day 
thoughtfully,  "  that  no  women  like  men  to 
be  afraid  of  them.  They  may  try  to 
make  them  afraid  sometimes,  but  it's  those 
that  won't  be  frightened  who  win  them. 
So    just    you    stand    up    to    her,    my    boy, 
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and  say  what  you've  got  to  say  with  a 
bold  face.  She's  a — a  wild  little  thing, 
this  one, — and  I  don't  pretend  but  what 
she  may  love  to  make  a  man  look  foolish 
if  she  can,  but  don't  you  allow  her  to  make 
you  look  foolish.  She'll  play  with  you,  and 
put  you  off,  if  you'll  let  her, — but  she'll 
respect  you  the  more  if  you  wont  let 
her.  Be  a  bit  masterful,  Ralph.  I  know 
it  don't  come  natural  to  you, — but  she'll 
like  it.  Take  my  word,  she'll  like  it,  lad." 
And  then  the  Squire  tried  further  to 
encourage  his  son  by  clapping  him  cheerily 
on  the  back,  and  for  the  moment  perhaps 
Ralph  was  encouraged, — but  his  courage 
only  lasted  for  something  like  a  quarter  of 
an  hour, — at  the  end  of  which  time,  he 
being  then  in  Patience's  presence,  and 
Patience's  mood,  as  it  chanced,  being  at 
that  moment  of  the  prickliest,  the  poor 
young  man's  lately  uplifted  heart  sank  down 
again  utterly. 
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"  It's  no  good  ;  she'll  never  think  of  me  ; 
I'd  as  soon  be  shot  as  have  to  ask  her," 
he  told  himself  wearily  as  he  walked  home 
ao^ain. 

And  the  next  morning  he  went  off  and 
hunted,  and  the  morning  after,  and  the 
morning  after  that  again,  and  never  on 
any  one  of  these  days  saw  Patience,  nor — 
to  outward  appearance — troubled  himself  at 
all  about  her.  Whereupon  Patience's  heart 
grew  hot  within  her,  and  her  maiden  wrath 
kept  him  in  her  thoughts  all  day  long. 


CHAPTER   X. 

A  FTER  these  three  days  of  hard  hunting 
Ralph  had  an  off  day,  and  he  laded 
himself  with  his  fishing  things,  and  went  off, 
still  sadly,  to  the  river.  Before  starting  he 
had  wrestled  a  good  deal  inwardly  in  spirit 
as  to  whether,  instead  of  spending  the  morn- 
ing in  fishing,  he  should  try  to  spend  a 
portion  of  it  w^ith  Patience  ;  but  his  courage 
was  just  now  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and  so,  after 
debating  with  himself  for  half  an  hour,  he 
ended  (for  she  had  harried  him  so  at  their 
last  meeting  that  he  had  not  yet  got  over  it) 
by  making  up  his  mind  that  he  would  fish, 
and  not  q:o  near  her.      In  coming^  to  which 
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resolve  he  showed  himself  possessed  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent,  though  he  was  only 
conscious  of  feeHng  the  meekness  of  the 
dove. 

So  he  equipped  himself  with  his  fishing- 
tackle  and  set  forth  ;  and,  as  he  was  about 
to  pass  by  the  cottage  gate,  he  saw  uneasily 
with  half  an  eye  that  Patience  was  on  the 
other  side  of  it,  in  the  piece  of  garden  that 
commanded  a  full  view  of  the  road. 

This  sight  so  discomposed  him  that  he 
faltered,  and  even  reeled  a  little — for  at  half- 
past  nine  o'clock  on  a  December  morning 
he  had  been  quite  unprepared  to  find  her 
already  afoot — and  it  was  only  with  an  effort 
that  he  recovered  himself  sufficiently  to  free 
one  of  his  hands  from  its  burden  and  lift  his 
cap  ;  having  performed  which  act  of  courtesy 
he  was  about  to  hurry  on  again  at  full  speed, 
when  she  made — or  did  he  only  think  she 
made  ? — a  movement  forward,  and  in  the 
confusion     and      self-consciousness     of     the 
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moment  he  suddenly  swerved  again,  and 
ended  by  standing  still.  And  then  upon 
that  she  addressed  him,  and  as  she  opened 
her  lips  it  seemed  to  him  that  there  was 
something  that  had  a  distinct  resemblance 
to  mockery  in  her  tone. 

"  Oh,  it  is  fishing  to-day — is  it  ? — not 
hunting  ?  "  she  said.  "  Well,  if  I  had  to  do 
the  one  thing  or  the  other  at  this  time  of 
year,  I  should  certainly  prefer  to  hunt.  You 
will  have  a  charming  warm  morning's  work  !  " 
And  then  she  laughed,  and  her  laughter 
made  the  colour  come  to  poor  Ralph's 
face. 

*'  I  may  just  as  well  fish  as — as  do  any- 
thing  else,"   he   answered   mumblingly. 

''  Oh,  of  course — if  you  think  so,"  she 
replied.  ''  I  suppose  you  have  had  a  delight- 
ful week  of  it  altogether  ? — hunting  for  four 
days  on  end — " 

''  For  three  days,"  interrupted  Ralph, 
deprecatingly. 
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"  Oh — three,  was  it  ?  Well,  then — three 
— and  now  fishing  for — how  many  is  it  to 
be  ? — three  days  more  ? "  and  she  gave 
another  of  her  little  mocking  laughs.  ''  How 
hard  you  work  at  amusing  yourself!  But 
don't  let  me  stop  you  ;  the  days  are  so  short 
just  now. — Oh,  by  the  way — "  as  if  by  a 
sudden  innocent  after-thought — ''  I  saw  my 
puppy  yesterday.  I  went  to  see  him — and 
he's  lovely." 

"  You  wen^  to  see  him ! "  faltered  poor 
Ralph,   as   red   as  fire. 

'*  Yes,  I  wanted  to  know  how  he  was 
getting  on,  so  I  went — and  he  was  delightful. 
He  has  grown  ever  so  much.  But  I'm  only 
making  you  waste  your  time  "  —  politely. 
"  Good-bye  !  "  And  with  a  bright  icy  smile 
she  nodded  her  head,  and  gathered  up  her 
skirts,  and  picked  her  way  delicately  (for  it 
had  been  raining  lately)  round  the  corner  to 
the  cottage  door,  leaving  poor  Ralph  so  sick 
and  discomfited  that  some  moments  elapsed 
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before  he  could  pull  himself  enough  together 
to  go  forward  on  his  way. 

Had  she  expected  that  he  would  no^  go 
forward  on  it  ?  It  is  quite  possible  that 
some  such  expectation  had  been  in  her  mind, 
but  Ralph  was  too  slow  and  bashful  to  avail 
himself  of  the  opening  that  she  had  given 
him.  All  he  did  was  to  stand  still  for  some 
half-dozen  seconds,  and  then  with  a  troubled 
face  to  resume  his  interrupted  course.  But 
— ''  I'll  go  over  with  the  pup  this  very  after- 
noon ! "  he  said  presently  to  himself  with 
energy  ;  and  the  announcement  of  this  bold 
resolve  did  him  a  great  deal  of  good.  "  She's 
been  wanting  to  see  him,  of  course, — and 
she's  been  a  bit  hurt.  By  Jove,  to  think  of 
her  going  yesterday  to  look  him  up  when 
she  knew  that  we  were  both  of  us  out  of  the 
way  !  I  wonder  what  made  her  do  it !  I 
can't  quite  see  what  she  was  up  to  !  " 

And  Ralph  walked  on,  revolving  this 
grave   and    knotty   question    in   his    mind, — 
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and  all  unconscious  that  a  crisis  was  fast 
approaching  In  his  fortunes,  and  that  it  was 
written  in  the  book  of  fate  that  he  and 
Patience  should  never  meet  and  part  again 
as  they  had  met  and  parted  now. 

It  happened  on  this  same  December 
morning,  an  hour  or  two  later  in  the  day, 
that  Lily  Meredith  drove  over  to  the  cottage, 
as  one  of  the  girls  often  did,  to  persuade 
Mrs.  Holt  and  Patience  to  return  with  her, 
and  take  lunch  at  the  Cliff. 

Lily  sat  with  her  aunt  and  cousin  for  a 
little  while,  and  then  they  went  up-stairs  to 
put  on  their  outdoor  things, — for  the  day 
had  turned  very  fine,  and  the  drive  would 
be  pleasant,  Mrs.  Holt  thought.  The  phaeton 
that  was  to  convey  them  was  standing  before 
the  gate,  and  Patience,  when  she  was  dressed, 
without  rejoining  the  others,  went  straight 
out  through  the  garden  and  jumped  into  it. 
She  w^as  rather  distraite  this  morning,  and 
at  the  moment  perhaps  she  might  have  been 
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thinkinor  of  her  own  affairs,  and  have  for- 
STOtten  that  she  had  left  the  other  two  behind 
her  in  the  house  :  this  was  probable  enough, 
for  in  these  days  the  things  that  were  going 
on  before  her  eyes  were  not  always  the 
things  that  were  most  occupying  Patience's 
mind.  At  any  rate,  as  she  took  her  seat, 
she  did  not  notice  that  the  coachman  had 
left  his  box,  and  was  standing  a  dozen  yards 
away,  with  his  back  to  her,  talking  to  one  of 
the  gardeners  over  the  Manor  House  gate. 

So,  being  in  such  an  unobservant  and 
absent  frame  of  mind,  Patience  jumped  into 
the  carriage  —  and  immediately  the  horse 
began  to  move. 

"  Oh !  "  she  cried  at  this,  wakening  up, 
but  half-laughing  (for  she  knew  about  as 
much  of  horses  as  she  did  of  elephants,  and 
was  not  in  the  least  alarmed).  ''  Oh ! — 
stop  !  "  And  she  started  forward  and  leaned 
over  the  opposite  seat  of  the  phaeton,  with  a 
very  hazy  idea   of  catching  at  something — 
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possibly  at  reins,  if  there  might  be  such 
things  about — that  should  arrest  the  animal's 
steps ;  but  she  could  not  perceive  either 
reins  or  anything  else  to  catch  at — and 
suddenly  a  shout  behind  her  from  the  aroused 
coachman  startled  the  horse's  half-tentative 
walk  into  a  trot. 

Has  it  ever  been  known  that  cries  have 
stopped  a  runaway  steed  ?  This  worthy 
man  shouted,  in  an  agony,  with  all  the  breath 
that  was  in  his  body  ;  and  pursued  the  ad- 
vancing horse  with  all  the  speed  that  was  in 
his  legs  (only  unhappily  he  was  stout),  while 
Patience,  sitting  helpless  within  the  carriage, 
found  the  trot  growing  into  a  canter,  and  the 
canter  into  a  gallop  ;  and  when  matters  had 
got  to  this  pass  the  poor  little  girl's  heart 
began  to  beat  in  great  thuds,  and  the  colour 
went  out  of  her  face,  and  left  it  white,  for 
she  had  awakened  with  a  horrible  start  into 
the  consciousness  that  she  was  in  danger  of 

her  life. 
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The  carriage  shook  so  violently  that  she 
had  to  hold  on  hard  to  keep  from  being 
jolted  out.  As  the  animal  tore  on  the  light 
vehicle  swayed  from  side  to  side. 

"  Oh,  if  I  could  only  keep  that  man  from 
shouting !  "  she  cried  to  herself  at  first  ;  but 
presently  his  shouts  died  away  in  the 
distance,  and  still  the  horse  dashed  on. 

She  was  pretty  brave,  though  she  was 
terribly  frightened,  and  she  did  her  utmost 
to  keep  her  courage  up.  If  somebody  would 
but  come !  she  thought.  Any  one  who 
should  meet  the  horse  in  front  could  stop  it, 
she  supposed  ;  and  it  was  only  after  two  men 
in  succession  had  appeared,  and  tried  to  stop 
it,  and  failed,  that  her  heart  sank,  and  she 
began  to  see  a  vision  before  her  of  what 
might  be  the  end.  It  was  a  great  tragic 
moment  to  have  come  to  her  so  suddenly, 
and  it  was  the  more  terrible  to  her  because 
of  her  loneliness.  She  tried  to  pray  in  her 
anguish.      Once  she  burst  into  a  great  cry  of 
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fear  and  self-pity  ;  but  after  that  she  made 
no  other  sound.  Or,  at  least,  she  made 
none  till  on  the  empty  road  before  her  all  at 
once  her  straining  eyes  caught  sight  of — 

Well — it  was  only  Ralph,  who  had  jumped 
a  hedge  and  suddenly  appeared  not  twenty 
yards  ahead  of  her  ;  but  her  heart  could  not 
have  leaped  up  with  greater  hope  and  joy 
and  belief  in  her  coming  rescue  if  it  had 
been  the  Archano^el   Michael. 

He  recognized  her  in  a  moment. 

"  Oh,  Ralph ! "  she  screamed  to  him  in 
her  wild  relief  and  rapture ;  and  then  it 
seemed  to  her  that  she  gave  up  all  anxiety ; 
she  only  set  her  teeth,  and  closed  her  eyes, 
and  held  on  for  dear  life, — and  left  all  the 
rest  to  him. 

And  he  saved  her — of  course  ;  she  had 
not  had  a  moment's  doubt  that  he  would 
do  that.  Only  she  did  not  in  the  least 
know  how  he  did  it.  She  would  not  look 
lest  she  should  scream  ;  she  only  knew  that 
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her  wild  progress  was  arrested — that  there 
w^ere  shouts  and  cries  from  several  voices, — 
that  she  was  thrown  once  violently  forward, — 
and  then  that  Ralph  came  and  tore  open  the 
carriage  door,  and  lifted  her  out  in  his  arms, 
with  her  own  arms  spasmodically  flung  round 
his  neck. 

Or — at  least — it  was  Ralph,  was  it  not  ? 
With  eyes  still  tightly  screwed  up  she  never 
doubted  it,  till  suddenly  a  voice — a  kindly, 
but  gruff  and  utterly  unknown  voice — said 
something  huskily  close  to  her  ear  that 
had  the  effect  of  making  her  suddenly  start 
upright  as  if  she  had  been  shot.  And  the 
sight  that  she  saw  when  she  looked  up  was — 
not  Ralph,  but  the  plump  visage  of  a  bashful 
young  ploughman,  who  —  possibly  embar- 
rassed a  litde  by  the  impassioned  nature  of 
her  embrace — was  beginning  in  rough  kind- 
ness to  attempt  to  bring  her  to  her  senses. 

Then  where  was  Ralph  ?  Too  excited 
and    bewildered    to    give    a   thought   to    her 
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mistake,  Patience  jumped  upon  her  feet, 
and  stared  about  her.  A  httle  knot  of 
people  had  come  upon  the  scene  ;  a  couple 
of  them  were  keeping  guard  over  the  quiver- 
ing horse  ;  two  others  were  kneeling  on  the 
ground,  stooping  over  something.  For  a 
moment  Patience  did  not  understand  ;  she 
would  not  believe — would  not  see — what  it 
was  ;  then  all  at  once  she  broke  into  a  low 
wild  cry  of  terror,  and  sprang  forward,  and 
fell  down  on  her  knees  too  by  Ralph's  side. 


CHAPTER   XI. 


H 


E'S    had    a    near   shave    of    it,"    the 
doctor  said.     *'  If  he  hadn't  a  head 


as  hard  as  a  bullet  that  kick  would  have 
made  a  dead  man  of  him  on  the  spot." 

But  the  case  was  bad  enough  even  as 
it  was,  and  poor  Ralph  was  carried  home 
unconscious,  and  remained  unconscious  for 
many  days. 

If  Patience  needed  something  to  sober 
her  she  had  got  it  now,  and  indeed  she 
went  about  during  the  weeks  while  Ralph's 
life  was  in  danger  with  such  a  wild  and 
woe-begone  look  upon  her  face  that  even 
the  Squire,  in  the  midst  of  his  own  anguish 
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and  suspense,  had  to  rouse  himself  to  try 
and  comfort  her. 

*'  If  the  lad  was  to  suffer  for  any  one, 
do  you  think  he  would  not  most  gladly 
suffer  for  you  ? "  he  said  to  her  one  day. 
*' Ay,  my  dear,  I  needn't  tell  you  that.  For 
this  good  while  past  you've  been  dearer 
to  him  than  the  light  of  day.  Don't  cry 
about  it,  my  darling, — no  need  to  cry.  I — 
I  think  you  sometimes  made  him  very  happy, 
Patience." 

*'  Yes — but  I  oftener  made  him  unhappy," 
she  broke  out  upon  this,  weeping  still. 
"He  was  so  good  always,  and — so  un- 
selfish,— and  I  wasn't  kind  to  him.  I  didn't 
mean  any  harm — I  always  liked  him — I  only 
teased  him  for  play.  But  I  was  bad  to  him 
that  very  last  morning — yes,  I  was  ! — and 
now  perhaps  he  will  never  know  me  again, — 
and  he'll  never  understand —  !  " 

But  at  this  point  the  Squire  put  his  arm 
about    her,    and    she    cried    with    her    head 
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upon    his    shoulder,    till    perhaps    she    both 
comforted  herself  and  him. 

And   indeed   by  this  time  they  had   both 
begun     to     have     some     solid     ground     for 
comfort,     for     the     doctors    were     speaking 
hopefully,  if   still  cautiously,  of   Ralph's  re- 
covery,— and  in  fact  Patience  did  not  really 
believe  any  longer  that  he  would  die.     Only 
she  had  a  sensitive  conscience,  you  see,  and 
after   what   had    happened   it   was   troubling 
her  a   good    deal.     She  thought  to    herself 
that    if    Ralph    got    well    again    she    would 
never    ill-treat    him    any    more.       He    had 
saved  her  life,  and   almost  lost  his  own  for 
her,  and  of  course,  she  said  with  enthusiasm, 
she  would  marry  him  now  when  he  got  well 
(if  he  still  wanted  her  to  marry  him), — and 
she  would   make  him   happy  for  ever  after. 
She  brought  herself  to  this  conclusion  with- 
out any  inward  struggle  at  all  (for  she  was 
in    a    very  exalted    state    of   feeling   at    this 
time),  and    having  reached   it,   she  let   Mr. 
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Wharton  understand  —  by  inference,  if  not 
in  plain  words  —  that  she  was  ready,  as 
soon  as  he  was  in  a  condition  to  accept 
her,  to  become  Ralph's  wife  ;  and  in  actual 
words  even  she  communicated  her  intention 
to  her  mother. 

"  I  can  do  nothing  else  for  him,"  she 
said.  "He  has  done  the  greatest  thing 
that  anybody  could  do  for  me, — and  I  know- 
that,  even  if  he  had  been  certain  he  would 
have  been  killed  on  the  spot,  he  would 
have  done  it  all  the  same.  That's  not  a 
small  thing  to  say.  And  what  can  /  do 
in  return  but  the  one  thing  that  would 
give  him  any  pleasure  ?  I  don't  know,  if 
this  hadn't  happened,  whether  I  should 
have  married  him  or  not  (perhaps  I 
shouldn't),  but  I  know  that  I  must  marry 
him  now, — and  you  can't  wish  me  to  do 
otherwise,  mother !  Nobody  could  wish  me 
to  do  otherwise ! "  cried  the  girl  in  the 
challenging  tone  in  which  it  is  not  unusual 
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for  persons  to  speak  when  they  know  that 
those  they  are  addressing  look  on  the 
subject  under  discussion  from  a  different 
point   of  view. 

And  indeed  Mrs.  Holt  only  shook  her 
head  at  the  end  of  her  daughter's  harangue. 

"  I  believe  that  you  will  marry  him,"  she 
answered  reluctantly  after  a  little  silence  ; 
"but  I  think,  and  I  shall  continue  to  think, 
that  it  is  a  question  quite  open  to  doubt 
whether  your  marrying  him  will  be  a  right 
thing  to  do  or  not.  I  would  give  my  own 
life,  if  it  was  possible,  to  recompense  him 
for  what  he  has  done  for  you,  Patience, — 
but  whether  any  woman  is  justified  in  marry- 
ing a  man  merely  out  of  gratitude — that  I 
think  is  a  question  that  it  is  very  hard  to 
answer.  If  Ralph  Wharton  were  different 
from  what  he  is, — I  mean,  if  he  were  a 
man  of  any  culture,  or  if  you  had  any  tastes 
in  common, — if  you  were  not  in  almost  every 
way  so  hopelessly  dissimilar  and  even  antago- 
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nistic — then  I  should  perhaps  say — marry 
him  ;  but  as  it  is — as  it  is,  Patience —  ! "  and 
she  almost   wrung  her  hands. 

*'As  it  is,  we  have  plenty  of  things  in 
common,"  the  girl  answered  confidently. 
"  Have  you  not  been  scolding  me  for  months 
past,  mother,  because  I  like  to  be  with  him  ? 
— because  we  always  come  together  in- 
stinctively whenever  we  have  the  chance  ? 
People  don't  do  that  unless " 

'' — Unless  they  want  to  flirt  with  one 
another,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Holt  uncomprom- 
isingly, '' — or  at  least  unless  one  of  them 
wants  to  flirt.  Don't  suppose  that  I  mean  to 
accuse  Ralph — he  has  been  innocent  enough 
always  ;  but  I  accuse  you,  Patience,  and  you 
know  well  that  I  don't  do  it  without  reason. 
You  have — so  far,  I  believe — cared  for  him 
solely  as  some  one  to  flirt  with.  But  if  you 
marry  him  you  can't  go  on  flirting  with  him, 
and  then — then,  when  that  poor  excitement 
is   brought  to  an   end,  how  do  you   imagine 
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that  things  will  be  between  you  ?  Just  think 
of  what  he  is — a  mere  uncultivated,  loutish, 
heavy,  brainless  young  man  !  Patience,  think 
of  it  !  God  help  you,  I  say,  and  God 
help  him,  if  you  ever  become  man  and 
wife ! " 

And  then  over  these  last  words  Mrs. 
Holt's  voice  broke,  and  the  colour  came  to 
her  face  ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  her  speech 
affected  Patience — for  the  moment — pretty 
uncomfortably. 

But  when  people  are  resolved  to  pursue  a 
certain  course,  and,  above  all,  when  that 
course  appears  to  them  to  have  something 
heroic  or  self-sacrificing  in  it,  they  are  not 
often  turned  away  from  their  resolve  by 
uncomfortable  impressions  ;  and  so  Patience, 
though  she  was  disturbed  and  even  silenced 
by  her  mother's  speech  for  the  moment, 
succeeded  amazingly  in  forgetting  it  as  the 
days  went  on, — or  at  least  succeeded  so  far 
in  ignoring  it  that  after  even   the  first  few 
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hours  she  never  allowed  It  seriously  to  affect 
her  resolution  to  become  Ralph's  wife. 

And  Indeed,  was  not  the  time  already 
almost  past  In  which  It  was  possible  for  her 
to  change  that  resolution  ?  She  had  already 
let  Mr.  Wharton  understand  that  she  was 
ready  to  accept  his  son ;  she  had  already 
almost  even  taken  her  place  with  the  Squire 
as  his  daughter.  There  had  Indeed  been  no 
definite  words  spoken  on  either  side,  but  on 
both  sides  there  had  been  acts  that  had  been 
as  explicit  as  words,  and  on  both  sides  the 
tender  acceptance  of  a  silent  agreement. 

''  And  I  couldn't  draw  back  now,"  the  girl 
said  to  herself.  "  I  couldn't,  even  If  I  wished 
to  do  It, — and — I  don't  wish.  I  am  ready  to 
marry  Ralph  ;  I  zuant  to  marry  him.  He  Is 
everything  that  Is  good,  and — and  If  he  Is 
deficient  In  some  things,  his  father  will 
supplement  him.  I  don't  know  whether  I 
might  find  It  dull  to  be  married  to  him 
without    his   father :    perhaps    I    might "  (for 
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Patience,  there  is  no  doubt,  had  winced 
when  her  mother  had  reminded  her  of  the 
natural  difficulty  of  a  woman's  continuing  to 
flirt  with  her  husband)  ;  "  but  with  both  of 
them," — she  assured  herself  quite  happily — 
**  it  is  certain  to  be  all  right.  And  I  shall 
never  be  tired  of  Mr.  Wharton — never.  He 
is  nicer  than  nine-tenths  of  the  young  men 
one  ever  sees.  I  love  to  be  with  him,  and 
to  have  him  fond  of  me.  And  I  shall  love  to 
live  at  the  Manor  House.  I  will  try  to 
make  it  so  pretty  for  them — I  am  sure  I 
shall  be  able  to  make  it  lovely — and  I  will 
try  hard  to  make  them  happy  too.  Both 
of  them,"  said  Patience  with  emphasis, — 
curiously  and  perhaps  even  a  little  uncom- 
fortably conscious  that  in  her  meditations 
upon  her  coming  married  life  the  figure  of  her 
prospective  father-in-law  had  an  odd  way  at 
times  of  becoming  more  prominent  than  the 
figure  of  her  intended  husband.  But  she 
would   make    Ralph  happy  ;    she  would    be 
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very  nice  to  him,  of  course, — and  he  was  not 
exacting  ;  he  would  be  content — she  did  not 
exactly  say,  to  take  a  second  place,  but  that, 
to  tell  the  truth,  was  almost  the  meaning  that 
was  in  her  mind. 

From  the  very  day  of  the  accident — being 
in  a  high  state  of  mental  exaltation — she  had 
insisted  on  almost  living  at  the  Manor  House, 
and  on  sharing  in  the  work  of  nursing  Ralph. 
The  poor  fellow  had  lain  for  more  than  a 
week  unconscious,  and  during  this  time 
Patience  expended  a  large  amount  of  tender- 
ness and  emotion  on  him.  He  looked  very 
interesting,  she  thought,  lying  on  his  back, 
with  his  head  bandaged,  and  his  face  (which 
in  health  was  vulgarly  ruddy)  as  pale  as 
death  ;  and  she  used  to  weep  over  him  as 
she  sat,  or  sometimes  even  knelt,  by  his  side, 
and  take  his  hands,  and  murmur  his  name 
to  herself,  exactly  (she  used  oddly  to  think 
now  and  then,  with  a  sort  of  exquisite 
anguish)  as  ladies  in  the  middle  ages  must 
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have  done  when  their  knights  came  back  to 
them  wounded  from  battle.  (She  was  sin- 
gularly fond  still  of  the  middle  ages.)  But 
for  a  full  week  poor  Ralph  remained  un- 
conscious of  and  dead  to  all  these  gracious 
acts,  and  heeded  the  touch  of  her  hands  no 
more  than  he  heeded  the  attentions  of  the 
stout  old  nurse  who  performed  the  harder 
and  less  poetical  work  of  the  sick  room. 

It  w^as  a  terrible  time  ;  and  yet  there  is 
no  denying  that  even  at  the  worst  Patience 
took  a  sort  of  artistic  delight  in  it.  Should 
Ralph  die,  she  would  mourn  him,  she  told 
herself,  as  if  he  had  actually  been  her  husband. 
Indeed,  she  meditated  a  good  deal  on  the 
desirability — should  things  come  to  the  worst 
— of  having  the  marriage  service  read  over 
them  before  his  decease  ;  only,  if  he  were 
never  to  recover  consciousness,  she  perceived 
that  there  would  be  practical  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  getting  this  accomplished,  such 
as  she  feared  might  be  considered  insuper- 
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able.  But  in  any  case,  she  told  herself,  she 
would  live  as  in  a  state  of  continual  widow- 
hood,— here,  with  his  father,  at  the  Manor 
House.  (As  for  her  mother,  she  might  come 
to  the  Manor  House  too,  if  it  were  thought 
desirable,  but  that  would  be  a  matter  for 
future  consideration.  Perhaps  she  might 
prefer  to  keep  her  own  house,  and  only  enjoy 
the  occasional  society  of  her  daughter.)  What 
else  could  she  do,  when  she  had  robbed  the 
father  of  his  son,  but  devote  the  life  that 
poor  Ralph  had  saved  to  that  bereaved 
father's  consolation  ? 

The  plan  had  a  pretty  romantic  sound, 
and  Patience  used  elaborately  to  work  it  out 
as  she  sat  in  pensive  sadness  by  Ralph's 
bedside.  Of  course  she  wanted  him  to  live  ; 
indeed  she  prayed  for  his  recovery  even 
passionately,  and  almost  to  the  length  of 
thinking  that  if  he  died  she  should  like  to 
die    herself   along    with    him  ;    but    still    the 

other   possibility  must   be   faced    too,   and — 
VOL.  IL  35 
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should  the  worst  happen — it  was  no  small 
consolation  to  her  to  be  able  to  picture 
herself  as  wearing  perpetual  black,  and 
flitting  about  the  Manor  House  like  Mr. 
Wharton's  guardian  angel. 

She  meditated  over  these  schemes  day- 
after  day,  often  with  red  eyes  and  cheeks 
wet  with  tears, — till  on  the  evening  of  the 
ninth  day  after  the  accident,  when  she  and 
the  Squire  were  both  sitting  together  sorrow- 
fully in  the  sick  room,  Ralph  for  the  first 
time — quietly,  but  with  a  strange,  vacant, 
uncomprehending  expression  —  opened  his 
eyes,  and  looked  in  his  father's  face  and  hers. 

Coming  so  suddenly  as  it  did,  without 
w^arning,  this  strange  unearthly  look  was  a 
thing  that  took  their  breath  away,  and  filled 
Patience  even  with  a  terror  that  made  her 
heart  stand  still.  She  had  expected  to  ex- 
perience a  great  rush  of  ecstatic  joy  should 
she  ever  meet  Ralph's  gaze  again,  but  the 
feeling  that   rushed    over  her   now  was  not 
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like  joy  ;  it  was  the  sort  of  emotion  that 
might  have  seized  her  if  she  had  seen 
Lazarus  rise  from  the  dead.  With  a  gasp 
she  caught  at  Mr.  Wharton's  arm  and  held 
it  tight,  staring  at  Ralph,  with  all  the  blood 
P:one  out  of  her  face. 

But  Mr.  Wharton  almost  threw  her  off, — 
for  what  was  even  she  to  him  at  such  a 
moment  ?  With  a  great  effort  of  self-con- 
trol, and  with  a  great  hope  in  his  eyes,  he 
went  to  the  bedside,  and  leant  trembling 
but  quietly  over  Ralph,  and  father  and  son 
looked  each  at  the  other,  though  with 
strangely  different  expressions,  for  Ralph's 
wandering  eyes  passed  over  the  passionate 
face  without  emotion  or  recognition.  He 
only  surveyed  his  father  blankly  for  a  moment 
or  two,  and  looked  past  him  to  where  Patience 
stood,  and  regarded  her,  vacantly  also  ;  and 
then  the  brief  return  to  life  ended,  and  the 
eyelids  dropped  over  the  soulless  eyes  again. 

Yet    this   was    the   first  beginning  of  the 
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change  that  they  had  waited  and  prayed  for, 
and  from  this  night  Ralph's  consciousness 
and  memory  began  to  return  to  him.  But 
the  week  that  followed  after  was  to  Patience 
a  week  of  singular  tedlousncss  and  flatness. 
She  was  of  course  immensely  grateful  for 
the  turn  that  things  had  at  last  taken,  but, 
to  tell  the  truth,  her  gratitude  was  leavened 
by  a  considerable  admixture  of  irritation,  for 
Ralph's  doctor — a  blunt  and  most  unromantic 
man,  well  up  in  life — issued  strict  orders  that, 
until  he  gave  permission,  his  patient  should 
be  kept  from,  excitement  of  every  kind  ;  and 
the  consequence  of  this  order  was  that  the 
door  of  Ralph's  room  was  kept  rigorously 
closed  against  poor  Patience — to  Patience's 
extreme  scorn  and  indignation. 

For  how  could  it  do  him  any  harm  to  see 
her  ?  It  would  do  him  nothing  but  good, 
she  told  herself  again  and  again,  with  eager 
self-commiseration.  (The  fact  was  that  she 
could    not  bear  not  to   be  well  to  the  front 
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when  any  great  thing  was  going  on.)  She 
knew  that  he  would  Hke  to  see  her ;  she 
knew^ — if  they  would  only  ask  him — that  he 
would  tell  them  she  was  the  best  medicine  he 
could  have. 

''  I  think  it  is  too  bad  of  Dr.  Lathom  to 
keep  me  out,"  she  complained  mournfully 
to  the  Squire  ;  and  he  had  to  pet  her,  and 
soothe  her  with  soft  words,  and  do  all  he 
could  to  heal  the  wound  that  the  other  man 
had  made. 

Did  the  other — know  about  her  ?  she  used 
to  wonder  sometimes.  Patience  in  these 
days  was  very  careless  as  to  who  ''  knew 
about  her."  She  w^as  in  a  state  of  mind  to 
feel  almost  tempted  to  proclaim  her  relations 
to  Ralph — or  her  approaching  relations — 
from  the  housetop.  To  the  Squire — to  her 
mother — to  all  the  family  at  the  Cliff  she 
no  longer  kept  up  almost  any  semblance  of 
reticence  about  him.  Was  he  not  her  knight, 
who  had   almost  died  for  her  ? — and  should 
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she  care  though  all  the  world  knew  how  she 
meant  to  reward  his  heroism  ?  But  she  was 
very  wroth  with  Dr.  Lathom,  who  was  clearly 
a  man  who  did  not  know  what  either  romance 
or  heroism  meant. 

As  she  had  to  obey  him,  however,  in  spite 
of  her  wrath,  she  spent  these  days  of  waiting 
as  she  best  could,  not  without  in  the  course 
of  them  making  herself  a  considerable  trial 
to  her  mother,  on  whom  she  of  necessity 
bestowed  her  company  a  good  deal  more 
than  she  had  done  during  the  time  while 
Ralph  had  lain  unconscious,  but  who  un- 
fortunately did  not  find  her  society  conducive 
to  repose. 

For  Indeed  Patience  could  settle  to  no- 
thing, but  went  rambling  to  and  fro  all  day, 
or,  if  she  sat  down,  would  sit  merely  in  idle- 
ness, looking  before  her,  with  her  thoughts 
away.  Was  it  possible  that  she  had  really 
fallen  in  love  with  Ralph  ?  Mrs.  Holt  often 
asked  herself  in  great  amazement.     Girls,  she 
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knew,  could  work  themselves  up  to  astonish- 
ing things  ;  this  thing  was  certainly  possible  ; 
it  was  more  than  possible  ;  in  the  case  of  an 
excitable  temperament  like  Patience's  it  was 
even  probable,  she  had  to  confess.  But  yet, 
w^hen  she  told  herself  that  it  was  probable, 
her  heart  sank,  and  the  puckers  that  Patience 
railed  at  came  into  her  brow,  for  her  trouble 
did  not  arise  only  from  her  personal  objec- 
tions to  Ralph  (though  these  were  strong), 
but  from  her  dread  that  Patience  was  going 
to  do  somiething  under  excitement  that  she 
would  rue  afterwards  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 
"  Oh,  child,  give  yourself  time  to  think !  " 
she  broke  out  to  her  one  day.  "  You  are 
heated  now — you  are  not  mistress  of  yourself 
— you  are  carried  away  by  a  romantic  idea. 
I  don't  ask  you  to  give  this  business  up,  but 
I  say,  let  us  leave  the  cottage  for  six  months 
— let  us  go  and  spend  the  winter  with  Fred, 
— and  then — then,  if  after  that — " 

But   Patience,  whose   mood  just   now  was 
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the  traoric  and  heroic,  would  not  hear  her 
mother  to  the  end.  Go  away,  and  wait 
six  months,  and  weigh  the  pros  and  cons 
of  this  matter  in  cold  blood  ! 

"  Ralph  didn't  wait  when  he  risked  his 
life  for  me,"  she  interrupted  Mrs.  Holt, 
flushing  with  a  royal  scorn.  "  Did  he  think 
and  hesitate  ?  " 

And  then  her  eyes  flashed,  and  she  looked 
so  raised  and  resolute,  and  so  infatuated, 
that  Mrs.  Holt  only  gazed  at  her,  and  in 
silence  and  despair  folded  her  hands  upon 
her  knees.  In  these  days  the  authority  of 
a  mother  over  her  offspring  is  not  great, — 
and  Patience,  in  her  youth  and  her  vehe- 
mence, was  very  strong.  Perhaps  it  was 
just  as  well  to  do  as  Mrs.  Holt  did,  and 
give  up  the  fight. 

''  That  young  lady  may  be  admitted  to 
pay  him  a  little  visit  to-morrow  if  she 
likes,"  Dr.  Lathom  said  at  last  to  the  Squire 
one    day,    with    something   of    a   humorous 
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twinkle  in  his  eye.  ''  She  seems  to  have 
a  great  fancy  for  seeing  him, — and,  if  you 
don't  let  her  chatter  too  much,  and  don't 
let  her  stay  too  long — well,  I  dare  say  she 
won't  do  him  much  harm." 

So,  translating  it  into  more  courteous 
language,  Mr.  Wharton  conveyed  this  per- 
mission to  Patience,  and  the  girl — with  a 
brief  awe,  and  for  the  moment  almost  a 
suspension  of  feeling,  coming  over  her — 
received  the  announcement,  and  prepared 
herself  for  the  interview  that  was  to  seal 
her  fate.  For  she  fully  meant  it  to  do 
that.  She  meant  to  crown  her  knight  at 
her  first  sight  of  him,  with  no  dilatory 
nor  uncertain  hand. 

She  was  very  quiet  during  the  evening 
after  the  Squire  had  delivered  his  message 
to  her,  and,  as  she  had  not  of  late  been 
quiet  at  all,  but  abnormally  and  uncomfort- 
ably restless,  this  new  manifestation  caught 
the    attention    of    Mrs.     Holt    (who    knew 
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nothing  about  what  was  at  hand),  and 
made  her  half  hope  and  half  fear  that  some 
change  had  come  into  her  erratic  daughter's 
mind.  But  when  she  made  a  tentative  re- 
mark that  half  expressed  these  mingled 
feelings,  Patience  only  broke  into  an  odd 
and  sudden  laugh,  and  made  no  other 
answer, — until,  after  a  minute  had  passed 
in  silence,  she  abruptly  went  to  her 
mother's  side,  and  put  her  arms  about  her 
neck. 

*'  Mother,  I  think  I  am  making  your  hair 
gray,"  she  all  at  once  said.  ''  What  a  bad 
daughter  I  must  be  to  make  your  hair  gray  ! 
— But  it  will  all  be  over  soon  now,"  she 
ejaculated  abruptly. 

And  then  she  tried  to  laugh  again,  but 
she  trembled  and  almost  broke  down  instead, 
and  when  her  mother  would  have  detained 
and  questioned  her,  she  ran  away. 

Yes — the  end  had  almost  come  ;  only  a 
few  hours  now — the  rising  of  another  sun, — 
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and  then  the  act  would  be  accomplished 
over  whose  delay  she  had  been  fretting  all 
these  days.  But  to-night,  because  It  was 
so  near,  she  was  frightened, — like  a  fool 
and  a  coward,   she  told  herself. 


wtmm 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

T  T  was  arranged  that  she  was  to  see 
Ralph  just  after  his  early  dinner.  "  He 
had  better  have  a  meal  before  they  meet, 
that  he  may  have  something  on  his  stomach," 
Dr.  Lathom  had  said  the  day  before  In  his 
coarse  way  ;  but  this  vulgar  speech  was 
of  course  not  repeated  to  Patience,  and 
she  did  not  even  suspect  before  she  was 
admitted  to  his  presence  that  her  lover 
had  been  fed  to  receive  her  with  extra 
care. 

She  herself,  had  the  Squire  permitted  it, 
would  have  refused  to  partake  of  any 
nourishment  ;    but    when    Mr.    Wharton    sat 
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down  unsentimentally  to  his  lunch,  thtn 
it  wisely  seemed  simpler  to  Patience  to 
sit  down  too  rather  than  to  make  any  fuss 
about  It.  So  she  took  her  usual  seat,  and 
absently  ate  some  soup,  and  the  wing  of  a 
chicken.  And  then,  when  their  meal  was 
over,  Mr.  Wharton  took  her  to  Ralph's 
room. 

He  merely  opened  the  door  for  her,  and 
left  her  to  go  in  alone.  He  had  asked  her 
beforehand  if  he  should  go  in  with  her, 
and  she  had  hesitated  for  a  moment,  but 
after  that  moment,  looking  meekly  on  the 
ground,  she  answered — "  No."  So,  only 
laying  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder,  and 
saying  a  low  "God  bless  you!"  he  left 
her  at  the  opened  door. 

Ralph  lay  on  his  bed  raised  on  pillows, 
with  his  turban  of  bandages  still  surmounting 
his  white  face,  and  as  Patience  entered  he 
silently  and  quickly  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
her  ;    but  as  he  looked   at  her   she  thought 
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involuntarily  that  there  was  rather  less 
emotion  in  his  face  than  she  had  expected 
to  see  ;  he  smiled  indeed  a  little  as  she 
came  towards  him,  but  his  smile  was  very 
bashful,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  his  coun- 
tenance generally  expressed  a  good  deal 
more  of  anxiety  and  shamefacedness  than 
of  any   very  rapturous  joy. 

But  Patience,  for  her  part,  advanced, 
shyly  indeed  too,  and  with  her  heart 
beating  pretty  fast,  but  all  flushed  with 
the  fervour  of  her  great  intention.  Here 
was  the  supreme  hour  come  for  her  at 
last — the  crisis  of  her  life — the  moment 
that  was  to  change  all  things  for  her !  So, 
breathless  and  quivering,  she  reached  his 
bedside,  and  without  speaking,  plumped 
down  there  upon   her  knees. 

Ralph  had  been  about  to  murmur — "  How 
do  you  do  ?  "  but  it  never  occurred  to 
Patience  for  a  moment  to  let  such  common- 
place words  cross  her  lips  ;  with  the  momen- 
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tous  act  that  she  contemplated  on  the  very 
verge  of  consummation,  hovi^  could  she  do 
less  than  kneel,  and  receive  her  new  life 
like  a  baptism  ?  So  she  knelt  (Ralph,  it 
must  be  remembered,  had  been  quite  un- 
conscious of  all  the  previous  acts  of  devotion 
that  she  had  performed  over  him,  or  else, 
no  doubt,  he  v^ould  have  been  better  pre- 
pared for  this  one) — she  knelt,  and  bent 
her  head  over  the  hand  that  he  had  half 
extended  to  her,  and  murmured  — "  Oh, 
Ralph !  "  in  a  sort  of  rapture. 

Whereupon,  ill  as  he  v^as,  the  blood 
rushed  to  the  poor  young  man's  face,  and 
in  his  bashful  embarrassment  (for  her  ex- 
traordinary proceedings  had  plunged  him 
into  such  an  agony  of  shyness  that  he 
hardly  knew  what  he  was  about)  he  began 
unconsciously  to  try  and  wrench  his  fingers 
out  of  her  impassioned  grasp. 

But  she  was  a  great  deal  stronger  than 
he  was,   and   so  she    succeeded    in   holding 
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them  firmly,  and  as  she  held  them— being 
in  quite  an  exalted  state  of  enthusiasm — 
she  proceeded  to  lay  her  cheek  upon  them, 
and  in  words  broken  by  emotion  to  continue 
her  address. 

*' Oh,  Ralph,"  she  repeated,  ''you  saved 
my  life !  you  saved  it,  and  you  almost  lost 
your  own, — and  now — what — what  can  I 
do  but  offer  you  what  you  have  made  yours  ? 
Will  you  take  it  ?  I  have  nothing  else  to 
give  you — nothing  else  !  —  nothing  else  at 
all!" 

But,  having  made  this  passionate  exordium, 
suddenly  all  the  rest,  including  quite  the 
most  high-flying  part,  of  her  speech  (which, 
to  tell  the  truth,  she  had  carefully  prepared 
beforehand,  and  well  learnt,  as  she  had 
thought,  by  heart),  to  her  confusion  slipped 
clean  out  of  her  head,  and  instead  of  utter- 
ing another  word  she  broke  into  an  entirely 
helpless  and  unheroic  passion  of  tears. 

It  was   fortunate  for    them    both    that,    in 
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his   weak    state,   she    did   not   do    him   some 

serious  mischief.      Even  as  it  was,  however, 

he  was  so    startled    by    her    behaviour    that 

before  she  had  stopped  speaking  he  looked 

like  a  man   in   a  hio^h   fever.     Was   all  this 

a    vision    of   his  disordered    brain  ?    perhaps 

the    poor    fellow    was    asking    himself, — like 

some  of  the  other  strange    dreams   that    he 

had  had  of  late. 

*'  I    don't    know  if  you    have  been  really 

speaking  to  me  ? "   he  all  at  once  said  in  a 

bewildered    voice.       "I  —  I    can't    trust    my 

head  just  yet.      Will  you — look  up,  please  ? 

I   think,  perhaps,  if  I   saw  your  face — " 

It  was  a  tolerably  disordered  face  that  at 

this  appeal  she  raised  to  him, — all  crimsoned 

with  excitement,  with  its  lips  quivering,  and 

its   eyes  wet   with    tears  ;    but   the   sight   of 

it    roused    poor    Ralph    to   a  great  emotion. 

For  a  few  agitated   seconds   he   looked   full 

at  her,  and  she  at  him  ;  then  with  a  sudden 

cry  he  put  his  hand  upon  her  arm. 
VOL.  IL  36 
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"  Patience  ?  "  he  said  tentatively. 
''  Patience  !  "  he  repeated,  raising  his  voice. 
And  then,  when  he  had  called  her  twice, 
he  went  on  crying  her  name  hysterically,  as 
if  he  could  not  stop — "  Patience  !  Patience  ! 
Patience  !  " — till  all  at  once — less  in  joy  than 
in  terror — she  threw  herself  upon  his  neck. 

''Ralph — don't!"  she  broke  out.  "You 
frighten  me  !  Don't  call  me  like  that. 
— I  am  here.  I  am  holding  you.  I  am 
never  going  to  leave  you  any  more.  Oh, 
Ralph,"  she  cried, — and  then  in  her  nervous 
excitement  she  burst  into  tears  again, — 
"won't  you  say  something  to  me? — won't 
you  say  that  you  are  glad  ?  " 

But  Ralph,  dumb  again,  and  pale  as  a 
ghost,  said  nothing  She  bent  over  him, 
embracing  him,  and  he  merely  looked  at 
her,  white  and  startkd.  Only,  after  a  minute, 
when  she  began  to  draw  back  from  him, 
then  he  smiled  feebly,  and  put  his  hand 
up  to  touch  her,  like  a  child. 
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"  I  can't  see  you  when  your  face  is  so 
close,"  he  whispered  suddenly,  '*  and — I  want 
to  see  you.  Yes — stop  like  that,  please." 
And  then  after  a  few  moments — "Yes,"  he 
repeated,  looking  more  quietly  at  her,  ''stay 
that  way  for  a  little.  That  seems  more 
natural." 

''  More  natural !  "  ejaculated  Patience,  be- 
wildered, and  perhaps  even  a  little  resentful 
too.  She  flushed  very  much,  and  rose  sud- 
denly from  her  knees.  ''  I  had  better  get 
a  chair  then,"  she  said  in  an  odd  tone. 
"  Perhaps  that  will  seem  more  natural  still." 

"  Oh  yes — I  should  have  thought  of  that," 
murmured  Ralph  with  nervous  politeness. 
''I  beg  your  pardon!  Is  there  one  there? 
You  see,   I'm  very  stupid — and  slow." 

"  Yes,"  said  Patience,  with  ready  acqui- 
escence;  ''you  always  were,  you  know." 

"  But  I'm  slower  now  than  ever,"  he  said 
with   quiet  pathos. 

And    then    something    rose    up    in    her — ■ 
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a  feeling  of  passionate  pity,  of  passionate 
gratitude,  —  and  choked  her,  so  that  she 
held  her  tongue. 

She  brought  a  chair  to  his  bedside,  and 
sat  down  facing  him,  and  they  remained 
so  for  a  little  while,  in  silence,  each  looking 
strangely  at  the  other.  Then  presently, 
with  something  in  his  eyes  that  seemed 
timidly  to  ask  permission,  he  stretched  out 
his  hand  to  her,  and  when  she  gave  him  hers 
his  fingers  closed  over  it  with  shy  eagerness, 
and  his  pale  cheek  flushed  a  little.  But 
many  minutes  passed  before  either  of  them 
broke  this  curious  and   inappropriate  silence. 

At  last  he  began  to  speak,  and  his  opening 
utterance  amazed  her  a  good  deal. 

"  I  think  I  should  like  my  dear  old  dad 
to  come  and  see  us,"  he  said  with  a  sweet, 
sudden  smile.  "  He'd — he'd  like  it,  you 
know, — and  perhaps  if  he  were  here  it  would 
make  it  seem  more  real.  Do  you  think  it 
would  ?     Only — I    don't  see   how  we  could 
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get  him,"  he  added  after  a  moment's  pause, 
in  a  feeble,  wandering  way. 

'*  Oh,  I  could  go  and  bring  him,  I 
suppose,"  answered  Patience,  swallowing 
her  astonishment  at  this  peculiar  speech  as 
she  best  could. 

But  at  this  his  face  changed,  and  (rather 
to  her  relief  perhaps)  his  clasp  tightened 
strongly  on   her  hand,  and — 

"  No — no,  yo2i  mustn't  go!"  he  cried  with 
evident  alarm.  ''If  you  went  how  could  I 
tell  that  you  would  ever  come  back  again  ? 
You  mustn't  go.  This  is — you  know — like 
heaven." 

*' I  —  didn't  know,"  she  said  between 
laughter    and    tears. 

But  he  looked  puzzled  at  this,  and 
distressed. 

"You  didn't!"  he  echoed.  "How  could 
you  help  knowing  ?  What  else  could  it 
be — after  all  I  have  hoped — and  feared  ? 
I — I    am    almost    afraid     to     believe — even 
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yet, — only  " — with  a  sudden  quickening  in 
his  tone,  Hke  awakening  terror — *'  if  you 
didn  t  mean  it  you  wouldn't  be  here  now — 
would  you  ? — you  wouldn't  come  and  only — 
pretend,  —  when  I  have  been  so  near 
dying —  ?  " 

*'  Ralph  ! "  she  interrupted  him,  with  a  sob. 

And  then  he  looked  at  her  again  as  if  he 
was  comforted. 

''  No,  no,"  he  said  in  a  low  soothed  voice, 
"  I  don't  think  you  would.  I  used  to  think 
you  played  with  me, — but  perhaps  you  never 
did  ? — perhaps  you  meant  this  all  along  ? 
Did  you?"  he  asked  wistfully.  ''I — I 
almost  think  now  that  you  may  have  meant 
it.  Only  it  seemed  so  strange,  you  know — 
so  unlikely, — and  when  you  came  in  just 
now — "  He  broke  off,  and  looked  at  her 
for  a  moment  or  two  with  yearning  eyes. 
''  Oh,  Patience,"  he  suddenly  cried,  with  a 
ring  of  passion  coming  at  last  into  his  voice, 
"you  put  your  arms  round  me  a  little  while 
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ago,  and  you  thought  I  didn't  care.  Did 
I  offend  you  .^^ — Did  I  offend  you  .-^ "  he 
reiterated  ;  and  all  at  once — bashfully,  half 
only  like  a  man,  half  like  a  boy — he  held 
out  his  own  weak  arms ;  and  Patience, 
throbbing,  flushing,  not  knowing  whether 
what  she  felt  was  most  like  joy,  or  love, 
or  fear,  stooped  down  and  let  them  close 
about  her. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

OO  the  die  was  cast,  and  she  went  home 
that  night  pledged  to  be  Ralph's  wife. 
Mr.  Wharton  walked  back  to  the  gate  of  the 
cottage  with  her,  but  he  left  her  to  go  into 
the  house  alone. 

"Say  to  your  mother  that  I  will  come  and 
see  her  to-morrow,  and  that  I  send  her  my 
dear  love,"  he  told  the  girl  before  they  parted. 

He  had  already  taken  her  into  his  arms  in 
Ralph's  room,  and  called  her  his  "dear 
daughter,"  and  prayed  God  to  bless  her. 
"  This  is  the  fulfilment  of  my  greatest  wish 
— the  greatest  wish  I  have  had  in  the  world 
for  my  boy  since  the  day  when  I  first  saw 
your  face,  my  dear,"  he  had  said  to  her. 
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It  was  all  as  Patience  had  wished  and 
thought  that  It  would  be,  and  her  cup  of 
content,  she  told  herself,  was  full.  She  had 
no  misgivings  as  she  parted  from  the  Squire, 
and  entered  the  house,  and  went  Into  the 
room  where  her  mother  was  waiting  for  her 
alone.  She  only  winced  for  a  moment  at 
the  first  look  Mrs.  Holt  gave  her,  for  the 
anxious  trouble  In  the  elder  woman's  eyes 
gave  her  a  little  pang. 

'*  Mother  dear,  why  have  you  not  got  the 
lamp  ?  Why  have  you  just  been  sitting  here 
by  the  fire — thinking  r  "  she  exclaimed  with 
a  certain  unnaturalness  in  her  tone,  as  she 
stood  for  a  moment  on  the  threshold. 

"  I  was  waiting  for  your  return,"  Mrs.  Holt 
answered  quietly  ;  and  then  she  put  out  her 
hand,  and  as  Patience  came  forward  and 
took  it  she  looked  into  her  daughter's  face. 

"  Yes,  mother,"  Patience  only  said  very 
softly,  when  she  had  borne  this  gaze  for  a 
few  moments. 
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And  then  Mrs.  Holt  made  no  answer ;  and, 
moved  suddenly  with  an  irresistible  emotion, 
the  girl  laid  down  her  head  upon  her 
mother's  breast.  "Why  should  I  have  cried 
when  I  was  so  happy  r  "  she  asked  herself 
impatiently  afterwards  ;  but  at  the  moment 
nature  had  its  way,  and  she  clung  about  her 
mother's  neck  and  wept,  in  spite  of  her 
content. 

''If  you  think  that  they  ought  to  know  at 
the  Cliff,  you  had  better  tell  them,"  she  said 
next  morning;  "and  I  suppose  you  will 
have  to  write  and  tell  Fred.  But  oh, 
mother,  don't  let  me  be  bothered  with  doing 
or  saying  anything.  I  don't  want  to  be  con- 
gratulated, or  pitied,  or  fussed  over  ;  I  only 
want  to  be  let  alone.  I  mean,"  she  added, 
"  till  Ralph  is  well.  It  won't  matter  after 
that.  But  if  Celia  and  Lily  come  and  try  to 
chatter  about  him  now,  I — feel  that  I  shall 
shake  them." 

And    then    Mrs.   Holt   with   rather   a  sad 
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smile  promised  that  she  should  be  saved 
from  her  cousins'  unappreciated  sympathy. 
"Though — God  help  her,  poor  child! — it  is 
little  genuine  sympathy  that  she  will  be  able 
to  get  from  them  or  from  any  one ! "  she 
thought  to  herself  sorrowfully.  And,  in  fact, 
this  latest  act  of  her  wilful  daughter  had  for 
the  moment  almost  overwhelmed  her. 

She  hardly  hid  even  from  the  Squire  that 
it  had  overwhelmed  her  when  he  arrived 
presently  (not  perhaps  without  a  little  inward 
trepidation)  to  pay  her  his  promised  visit. 

*'  You  have  come,  I  know,  to  congratu- 
late me,"  she  said  to  him  frankly  the  moment 
that  they  met,  intentionally  herself  taking  the 
initiative  in  their  talk.  "  But,  though  I  know 
that  yo2i  are  happy  about  this,  /  am  not 
happy,  and  you  must  bear  with  me  if  I  tell 
you  so." 

And  then  they  sat  down  and — being  a 
woman  not  wanting  in  courage — she  told  her 
mind  to  him  pretty  freely. 
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*'  You  know  you  have  had  this  thing  in 
your  thoughts  from  the  first,"  she  plainly  and 
even  severely  said  to  him,  ''and  the  whole  of 
it  has  been  a  great  deal  more  your  doing 
than  your  son's.  And  now  you  have  got  the 
engagement  made — but  do  you  honestly 
think  in  your  heart  that  they  are  well  suited 
to  one  another  ?  I  don't  believe  you  can 
think    it  ?" 

But  the  Squire  by  this  time  had  summoned 
up  his  courage,  and  to  Mrs.  Holt's  question 
he  replied  stoutly  that  he  did. 

"  She's  the  cleverer  of  the  two,  I  allow,  of 
course,  by  a  vast  deal,"  he  said  ;  ''  but  what 
of  that  ?  She  won't  be  the  first  woman 
who's  been  cleverer  than  her  husband,  and 
yet  has  made  him  happy, — and  been  made 
happy  by  him  too.  Besides,  Ralph  has 
more  in  him  than  you  think.  He's  got  a  lot 
of  common  sense,  and  not  a  bad  judgment 
either,  by  a  long  way.  He's  a  bit — bashful 
and — and — backward,  I  grant  that, — but  he's 
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a  good  fellow,  Mrs.  Holt.  You  may  think 
I  can't  judge  him  fairly,  but  take  my  word 
for  it  ! — he's  as  good  and  upright  and  tender- 
hearted a  lad  as  there's  living  at  this  moment 
in  God's  world." 

And  then  Mrs.  Holt  made  no  immediate 
response,  but  after  a  little  silence  she  quietly 
said  that  she  did  not  doubt  the  young  man's 
goodness.  He  was  better  probably  than 
Patience.  But  the  question  was  —  what 
influence  would  he  have  over  her  ?  She 
ought  to  marry  a  man  who  was  stronger 
than  herself. 

'*  Now,  from  the  little  I  have  seen  of  them 
together,"  she  said,  *'  I  should  say  that  in 
her  hands  he  was  as  weak  as  water." 

And  then  the  Squire  leaned  upon  his  stick, 
and  coughed  a  rather  uneasy  cough. 

"He  is — just  now — as  other  men  are  when 
they  are  in  love,"  he  said  after  a  little  silence. 
"  I  don't  call  that  a  period  at  which  either 
men  or  women  show  themselves  to  the  best 
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advantage.  But  these  two  will  settle  down 
after  a  bit.  Don't  you  doubt  that,  Mrs. 
Holt.  I  should  have  a  heavy  heart  if  I 
didn't  think  they  would, — for — yes,  I  can't 
deny  it,  and  I  don't  mean  to  deny  it — I've 
had  the  hope  of  this  in  my  heart  from  the 
first.  /  fell  in  love  with  her,  you  see,  even 
before  Ralph  did." 

'*  Yes  ;  and  you  have  played  a  dangerous 
game  to  win  her,"  she  answered. 

But  at  this  he  was  silent  for  a  few 
moments,  and  only  after  that  said  gravely — 

"  I  hope  no  harm  may  come  from  anything 
I  have  done  ; — God  grant  no  harm  may  come 
from  it," — and  sat,  possibly  with  some  unac- 
knowledged misgivings,  lookingon  the  ground. 

In  the  end  they  parted  pretty  cordially. 
Mrs.  Holt  had  said  something  of  what  was 
in  her  mind  (all  that  was  in  it  she  could  not 
say,  for  she  could  not  to  Ralph's  father 
express  her  full  opinion  about  Ralph),  and 
the  Squire  had   been  very  temperate  in  his 
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replies  to  her ;  and  so  when  they  parted 
she  gave  him  her  hand,  with  Httle  diminution 
of  her  ordinary  warmth. 

"  Don't  think,  at  any  rate,"  she  said  to  him 
at  the  last,  "  that  I  fail  to  understand  your 
kindness  in  all  this, — or  to  be  grateful  for 
your  goodness  to  Patience.  You  know  that 
— in  one  way — it  is  a  far  better  marriage 
than  I  could  have  expected  for  her." 

"  Ah,  but  you  mustn't  say  that,  for  you 
might  have  expected  anything  for  her," 
answered  the  Squire  with  enthusiasm. 

And  then  he  took  his  departure,  not 
without  a  pretty  clear  consciousness  that  the 
hour  he  had  passed  in  the  cottage  drawing- 
room  had  been  a  pretty  tough  one,  and  that 
it  was  a  relief  to  have  got  it  over.  "  But 
— she's  a  very — superior  woman,  and  she 
said  some  remarkably  sensible  things,"  he 
frankly  admitted  to  himself;  though,  to 
tell  the  truth,  he  buried  them  carefully 
afterwards  in  his  own  bosom. 
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It  was  hardly,  however,  to  be  supposed 
that  he  would  repeat  them  either  to  Ralph 
or  to  his  future  daughter-in-law.  His  brow 
cleared,  and  his  kind  face  beamed  with 
contentment,  when  at  the  close  of  his  inter- 
view Patience  came  to  meet  him  in  the  hall, 
and,  fresh  as  a  rosebud,  slipped  a  confiding 
hand  into  his  arm.  She  had  been  waiting 
for  him  ;  she  was  going  to  return  with  him 
to  the  Manor  House  ;  her  eyes  were  bright 
with  contentment  as  she  set  herself  at  his 
side, — for  indeed  to  her  the  hour  that  had 
just  passed  (while  the  Squire  sat  wincing  in 
the  drawing-room)  had  been  an  hour  filled 
full  with  happy  thoughts  and  anticipations, — 
and  she  had  not  given  much  consideration 
to  the  other  two,  who  were — not  so  happy 
in  the  adjoining  apartment. 

Could  anything,  she  had  been  thinking, 
with  the  intensest  satisfaction,  be  more 
romantic  than  this  phase  of  her  life  that  had 
opened    before    her    now  } — could    anything 
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more  happily  set  her  apart  from  the  herd  of 

ordinary  girls  ?     She  had  become,  she  felt, 

like  a  maiden  of  the  middle  ages,  and  Ralph 

was   like  a   knight  of  old   romance.      It  was 

true,    he    was    not — very — clever,     ''  but     I 

don't  imagine  that  these  knights  were  clever 

either, — as  a  rule  ;  not  intellectual,  at  least," 

she     thought     gravely     to    herself.     ''  One 

doesn't  hear  of  them   ever  doing  much   but 

fighting,    and    hunting,    and    hawking,    and 

those   sort    of   things,— just    the  things  that 

Ralph  is  good  at  too.     He's  wonderfully  like 

them,    I    think — generous,  and    strong,    and 

brave  ;  exactly  like  a  medieval  person, — and 

that's   what    I    like  in  him.       I    don't   know 

why  we   should    think    so   much   of  modern 

cultivation.      I    don't   for   my  own   part, — or 

at   least    I   don't   mean  to  any  more.     And, 

any    way,    I'm    satisfied    with    Ralph,  —  or, 

at    any    rate,    almost    satisfied.     Of    course 

everybody  has  shortcomings,"  said   Patience 

bravely, — "  that's  inevitable.      I   mayn't  like 
VOL.  IL  37 
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some  of  his  ways  ;  but  if  I  don't" — with 
sudden  satisfaction — ''  I'm  sure  he  doesn't 
like  some  of  mine!  It  is  only  people  who 
are  blindly  and  sillily  in  love  who  can't  see 
one  another's  faults."  But  Ralph  and  she, 
it  was  delightful  to  think,  loved  one  another 
with  discrimination. 

For  she  did  love  him  ;  she  was  quite  sure 
of  that.  Love,  everybody  said,  was  unlike 
anything  else,  and  what  she  felt  for  Ralph 
was  quite  unlike  anything  else  that  she  had 
ever  experienced — so  it  was  all  right,  of 
course  :  and  she  had  just  reached  this  happy 
conclusion,  and  was  basking  in  the  content- 
ment of  it,  when  the  drawing-room  door 
opened,  and  she  jumped  up  to  join  her 
prospective  father-in-law,  with  her  face  all 
alight. 

Ralph  was  fairly  well,  Mr.  Wharton  told 
her.  Ye — s,  fairly  well.  He  had  been  a 
little  feverish,  indeed,  in  the  night — '*  wakeful, 
you  know,  and  afraid  that  you  wouldn't  come 
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back.  But  he'll  be  all  right  now  when  he 
sees  you  again,"  cried  the  Squire  cheerily. 
"  He'll  be  as  happy  again  now  as  a  king." 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  when  Patience 
was  admitted  presently  into  Ralph's  presence 
she  found  him  by  no  means  in  that  jocund 
and  regal  condition  that  had  been  promised 
her,  but  very  nervous  and  unstrung  ;  and  this 
weak  and  shaken  condition  of  his  startled 
her  a  good  deal. 

She  had  looked  forward  to  spending  some 
more  interesting  and  exciting  hours  beside 
him,  and  when  she  found  that  he  was  too 
weak  to  talk,  and  almost  too  weak  even  to 
seem  happy,  she  was  a  good  deal  taken 
aback.  He  looked  eagerly  at  her  indeed 
when  she  first  came  into  his  room,  and 
greeted  her  with  the  natural  exclamation 
that  to  see  her  again  would  be  like  new  life 
to  him  ;  but  when  after  this  she  sat  down 
beside  him  he  seemed  confused  and  shy,  and 
almost,  presently,  as  if  at  moments  he  did  not 
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recognize  why  she  was  there.  It  was  very 
kind  of  her  to  come,  he  told  her  once 
hesitatingly, — only,  perhaps,  as  he  was  so 
tired,  it  was  rather  a  pity —  And  then  he 
looked  at  her  deprecatingly,  and,  if  it  had 
not  been  too  incredible,  she  could  almost 
have  thought  that  it  would  have  been  a  relief 
to  him  if  she  had  gone  away. 

And  yet  these  strange  moments  of  lapse 
of  comprehension,  or  lapse  of  memory,  were 
followed  by  others  in  which  his  mind  seemed 
to  awake,  and  he  would  hold  out  his  hands 
to  her,  and  put  hers  to  his  white  lips,  and 
murmur  passionate  words  over  them.  '*  Only 
I  can't  get  a  grip  of  it ;  it  all  seems  to  fade 
away  from  me.  I — I  don't  know  if  it's 
real !  "  he  said  piteously  more  than  once. 
And  then  once  or  twice,  as  she  was  sitting 
by  him,  he  fell  asleep,  and  awoke  confused, 
and  stared  at  her  with  blank  eyes. 

It  was  all  pretty  startling  to  Patience,  who 
had  fully  expected  that  what  had  happened 
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yesterday  would  only  have  had  the  effect 
upon  her  lover  of  doing  him  a  world  of 
good.  It  was  startling,  and  even  almost 
terrifying.  "  Is  he — worse,  do  you  think  ?  " 
she  asked  his  father  once  hesitatingly, 
looking  at  him  with  rather  frightened  eyes  ; 
and  the  Squire,  whose  own  brave  heart  had 
its  anxieties,  had  to  speak  cheerfully,  that 
he  might  comfort  her. 

''  No,  my  darling,  he's  not  worse,"  he 
explained  ;  '*  he's  only  a  bit — well,  a  bit 
thrown  back  for  the  moment  by  what  hap- 
pened yesterday.  It's  quite  natural  ;  it's 
only  what  we  ought  to  have  expected.  He's 
not  strong  enough  yet  to  bear  such  happiness 
without  it  telling  on  him — just  at  first." 

"  But  he  seems  so  confused,"  said  Patience 
doubtfully. 

'*  Oh,  that's  nothing ! "  cried  the  Squire. 
"  Nothing  at  all.  He's  terribly  weak  still, 
poor  fellow, — and  the  brain  as  yet  is  only 
re-awakening,    you    know.       But    that's    the 
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whole.  No  doubt  he  still  feels  it  confused 
at  times.      It's  perfectly  natural." 

''Well — I — suppose  it  is,"  said  Patience 
uneasily. 

Yes — it  was  perhaps  natural  that  Ralph 
should  still  feel  his  brain  confused,  but  she 
hoped  profoundly  that  there  was  no  fear 
of  its  remaining  confused  permanently  ? 
He  was  not  clever  at  the  best — she  knew 
that  quite  well,  and  she  told  herself  boldly 
that  she  did  not  mind  it, — but  he  could 
hardly,  she  was  also  aware,  afford  to  lose 
any  of  the  wits  that  had  been  hitherto  his. 

"If  he  were  to  do  that!'''  she  thought 
to  herself  almost  with  a  gasp.  But  the 
prospect  was  too  terrifying  for  her  to  face, 
so  she  resolutely  turned  her  mind  away 
from  it.  Only  she  went  home  at  the  end 
of  the  day  a  little  gravely,  and  with  rather 
a  thoughtful  look, — which  made  her  mother 
watch  her,  and  wonder  if  she  were  beginning 
to  repent. 
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She  was  not  repenting,  however  ;  she  was 
only  a  Httle  frightened, — and  presently,  as 
Ralph  grew  stronger,  her  fear  passed  away. 
For  after  a  few  more  days  he  did  begin 
to  grow  stronger  rapidly.  Within  a  week 
of  their  engagement  he  had  been  wheeled 
on  a  sofa  out  of  his  sick  room ;  in  less 
than  another  week  he  was  taking  brief 
walks  with  her  under  the  sunny  south  wall 
of  the  Manor  House.  And  he  had  quite 
ceased  to  be  at  all  bewildered  as  to  the 
new  relations  in  which  they  stood  to  one 
another. 

"It  seems  like  a  miracle,  but  yet  I  know 
it's  true,"  he  would  say  to  her  joyfully. 

''  That  first  night  after  you  went  away  it 
was  awful,"  he  told  her  once;  "  but  I've  never 
been  quite  like  that  since.  My  head  was  bad 
then.      I  hope  it  may  never  be  so  bad  again." 

'T  hope  not  indeed,"  she  answered. 

"  But  I — I'm  a  good  way  from  being  well 
yet,"  he  quietly  said. 
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And  then  she  looked  at  him  with  a 
momentary  uneasiness  ;  but  the  colour  was 
coming  back  into  his  cheek,  and  he  was 
beginning  to  hold  himself  erect  again,  and 
his  eyes  were  clear — and  after  an  instant  she 
laughed,  and — 

*'  You  look  well,  at  any  rate,"  she  said 
brightly  ;  "  and  do  you  know  too,  you  are 
ever  so  much  improved.  You  have  got 
so  thin  and — and  refined." 

''Oh — but  that  won't  last,  I'm  afraid,"  he 
exclaimed,  colouring.  ''  I  shall  be  growing 
like  a  great  bull  again,  I'm  afraid,  immedi- 
ately. And  then — you  won't  like  me  any 
more,  I  suppose  ? " — and  he  looked  at  her 
shyly. 

But  she  only  laughed  at  this  inquiry,  and 
after  a  moment  or  two  slipped  her  hand  into 
his  arm,  and  began  to  tease  and  play  with 
him.  He  was  so  far  recovered  now  that 
it  was  in  her  power  to  play  again  with 
him,    and    they    sat    down    presently    in    the 
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sunshine,  and  she  talked  nonsense  to  him. 
He  was  very  happy  when  she  sat  with  him 
so  and  talked  nonsense.  He  did  not  for 
his  own  part  do  much  in  the  way  of 
answering  her  badinage  ;  his  slow  mind 
was  never  able  to  move  swiftly  enough  to 
enable  him  to  do  that ;  but  he  was  content 
to  listen  to  her,  and  touch  her,  and  look 
into  her  face.  He  felt  weak,  but  yet  life 
in  these  days  had  become  very  dear  to  him. 
She  seemed  never  to  tire  of  being  with  him 
— never  to  want  any  other  companionship 
except  his  and  his  father's.  It  was  wonderful ! 
"  I  don't  think  there's  anybody  else  like 
you  in  the  world,"  he  said  simply  to  her 
one  day.  ''  When  I  think  of  what  I  am, 
and  of  all  you've  done  for  me,  and  all 
you're  going  still  to  do, — it  comes  often 
over  me  like  something  Incredible.  When 
we  both  get  to  heaven  (if  /  ever  do),  I'm 
afraid  sometimes  that  they'll  never  let  us 
stop  together  there." 
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But  she  laughed  at  this  speech — though 
indeed  it  touched  her  a  Httle — and  said 
jestingly  that  the  angels  would  only  be  too 
glad  to  have  her  in  some  quiet,  well-con- 
ducted person's  keeping.  "  And  I  dare 
say,  even  there,  you'd  like  to  go  on  looking 
after  me,"  she  added. 

On  which  he  held  her  to  him,  with  the 
colour  in  his  face,  and  murmured  something 
passionately  in  his  clumsy  way  about  want- 
ing nothing  here  or  hereafter  but  to  be  near 
her. 

"  Only  it  hasn't  come  to  that  yet,"  she 
answered  briskly. 

And  indeed,  for  her  own  part,  it  seemed 
to  her  that  it  was  better  upon  such  a  matter 
not  to  speak  at  present  so  positively. 
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